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"Stating  that  leadership  is  a  complex  phenomenon  repeats  a  truism  that  is  painfully  obvious  to  all.  .  . 
Despite  its  inherent  complexit\',  those  who  seek  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  leadership  and  lead- 
ership processes  are  well  rewarded  by  the  insights  generated  thereby."   In  their  essay  "Historical  and 
Contemporary  Contexts  of  Leadership:  A  Conceptual  Model,'  leadership  theorists  J.  Thomas  Wren  and 
Marc  J.  Swatez  emphasize  the  advantages  earned  through  investigating  the  study  of  the  enigmatic  con- 
cept of  leadership.   As  all  Distinction  in  Leadership  Studies  students  learn  upon  introduction  to  the 
program,  it  is  virtuallv  impossible  to  capture  the  meaning  of  the  word  "leadership''  in  a  single  defini- 
tion or  phrase,   histead,  the  multifaceted  nature  of  leadership  can  only  be  illustrated  through  varied 
approaches. 

Compass,  the  most  recent  addition  to  student  publications  at  Birmingham -Southern  College,  has 
attempted  to  approach  leadership  and  community  service  in  a  similar  fasliion.  Compass  incorporates 
the  scholastics  of  an  academic  journal  \\dth  multidisciplinaiy  liberal  arts,  woven  together  by  a  common 
tliread:  leadership.   In  some  articles,  the  leadership  component  of  the  essay  is  quite  apparent.   In  oth- 
ers, it  is  less  evident  and  not  necessarily  in  its  traditional  context. 

Our  Spring  2002  edition  includes  essays  as  diverse  as  the  subject  of  leadership  itself.   In  a  paper  for 
the  senior  Historv^  Departmental  Seminar,  Abigail  Hood  examines  the  subtle  influence  of  Clementine 
Churchill  on  her  renowned  husband  Winston;  and  in  her  paper  'Osama  bin  Laden:  American  Pubhc 
Enemy  Number  One,'  professor  of  political  science  Nancy  Biggio  analyzes  the  interworkings  of  Osama 
Bin  Laden's  Al-Queda  network.   In  addition,  a  new  leadership  theoiy,  the  ""'Leadership  Triangle, 
makes  its  publication  debut,  in  an  article  constructed  through  the  research  and  innovation  of  a 
Birmingham-Southern  College  Interim  class.   Additional  articles  include:  an  investigative  essay,  wTitten 
bv  senior  Matthew  Parrish,  into  the  symboHc  protest  of  the  pivotal  Tiananmen  Scfiiare  massacre:,  senior 
Kyle  Neal's  historical  research  into  the  implications  of  women's  refonn  efforts  in  the  Republic  of 
Turkish  leader  Mustafa  Kamal  Ataturk;  and  a  narrative  essay  by  local  Birmingham  leader  and  CEO  of 
Sloss  Real  Estate  Group,  Inc.  Cathy  Crenshaw,  gi\dng  insight  into  the  cits 's  reWtalization  projects. 

My  hope  is  that  the  reader  will  be  compelled  to  seek  out  the  leadership  component  in  each  essay,  and 
perhaps  from  this  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  'complex  phenomenon  "  of  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jeanne  Jackson  for  her  active  involvement  as  Compass  advisor  and  the  Student 
Government  Association  of  Birmingham- Southern  College  for  their  financial  and  encouraging  support. 
A^e  hope  you  enjoy  this  year  s  edition  of  Compass. 

Christina  Long 

Editor-in-Chief.  Compass 
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The  Leadership  Triangle 


Angelika  Kuettner  and  students  of  "Making  a  Difference:"  Tirentielli 
Century  Case  Studies  in  Leadership* 

The  Birininghain-Southeni  College  Interim  2001  class  '^Making  a 
Difference:"  Twentieth  Centniy  Case  Studies  in  Leadership  comcaetl  in 
order  to  study  various  modern  leadersliip  theories  and  apjDly  these  theo- 
ries to  case  studies  of  chosen  leaders.  It  became  clear  to  us  after  several 
meetings,  however,  that  the  leadership  theories  being  studied  -  Trait, 
Behavior,  Situational/Contingency,  Power/Influence,  Servant 
Leadership,  and  Cognitive  Leadership  -  independently  do  not  provide  a 
complete  method  to  explain  leadership.  As  a  result,  we  set  out  to  design 
our  own  theoiy  that  woidd  hopefully  define  the  concept  of  leadership 
more  fully.  We  took  the  worthwhile  elements  of  many  theories  and  con- 
structed a  new  combined  theory,  which  we  believe  demonstrates  better 
the  dynamics  of  leadership  than  any  one  of  the  theories  we  studied. 

L   Previous  Leadership  Theories 

Leadership  is  a  concept  that  is  difficult  to  explain,  yet  obviously 
important  to  our  lives.  People  have  forever  attempted  to  describe  and 
define  this  illusive  concept.  With  the  last  century,  what  may  be  called  the 
"scientific  study  of  leadersliip  study'  began. 

One  of  the  first  attempts  to  systematically  conceptuahze  leadership 
was  what  has  become  known  as  Trait  theory.  First  articulated  just  prior 
to  World  War  I  (Chemers  83),  this  theory  asserts  that  leaders  result  from 
the  possession  of  certam  traits  in  theii-  personalities  (Kirkpatrick  134). 
Such  traits  might  include,  but  are  not  luTiited  to,  drive  or  ambition,  intel- 
lectual abilit}',  and  willingness  to  take  risks  (Kii'kpatrick  135;  Stogdill 
129).  The  goal  of  leadership  studies  is  merely  to  identify  the  leadersliip 
"traits  and  Trait  theory-  remained  the  only  scientific  explanation  for 
leadership  until  the  Second  World  War  (Kirkpatrick  134). 

In  the  1940s,  the  popularity  of  Trait  theory  began  to  be  replaced  by 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  Beha\'ior  theoiy  for  two  reasons  (Chemers 
83).  First,  studies  by  psychologists  such  as  Ralph  Stogdill  in  1948 
showed  that  the  numerous  inconsistent  and  contradictory  trait  studies 
made  it  mipossible  to  identify  leadership  through  traits  alone  (Chemers 
84;  Kirkpatrick  134).  Second,  in  a  larger  context,  the  field  of  psycholo- 
gy was  now  emphasizing  behaviorism  (Chemers  84).  Behavdor  theory 
places  importance  solely  on  the  actions  of  the  leaders  and  how  leaders 
view  their  position.  Trait  theorists  have  identified  a  spectiaun  of  leader- 
ship behaviors.  At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  task-oriented  autocratic 
stN'le  (Hersey  "Behavioral''  144).  One  then  moves  to  a  more  democratic 
style  which  stresses  more  concern  for  people  (Hersey  "Behavioral '  145). 
Finally,  at  the  other  end  of  the  spectiaxm  is  the  "laissez-faire'  style,  which 
gives  complete  control  to  the  subordinates  and  removes  the  leader  from 
the  decision-making  process  altogether  (Chemers  84). 

Situational  or  Contingency  theor\'  began  to  take  precedence  over 


The  Leadership  Triangle, 
ivritten  by  the  students  of 
Dr.  V.  Markhain  Lester's 
"Making  a  Difference'': 
Twentieth  Century  Case 
Studies  in  Leadership 
Interim  Class,  was  edited 
for  publication  by  junior 
Angelika  Kuettner.   She 
comments,  ^This  project 
provides  an  innovative 
way  of  looking  at  leader- 
ship.  I  am  not  always  in 
favor  of  group  projects: 
however,  this  course  and 
the  resulting  conception 
of  the  Leadership 
Triangle  is  definitely  an 
excep  tion .    Th  is  In  terim 
class  was  one  of  the  best 
group  learning  experi- 
ences in  which  I  have 
participated.    We  all 
worked  veiy  well 
together.  *' 


*Brandi  Dahlen.  Wliitney  Gallien,  Sarah  Graves.  Ruth  Hodzi.  Angelika  Kuettoer, 
Brandon  Myers,  Christopher  Null.  Keith  Randall,  Denise  Rohbins,  Mitch 
Robinson,  Simday  Vanderver.  and  Cam  Young.  The  class  was  taught  by  Dr.  V. 
Markham  Lester. 


Behavior  theory  in  the  late  sixties  and  still  maintains  a  large  degree  of  popularity  among  leadership  the- 
orists (Chemers  83).  This  theory  focuses  on  the  power  of  the  situation  to  allow  leaders  to  perform  their 
responsibilities  and  expose  the  strengths  and/or  weaknesses  of  the  leader  in  each  individual  circumstance 
(Hersey  "Situational""  207).  The  focus  is  on  the  relationships  between  the  leaders  and  their  subordinates, 
the  level  of  clarity  at  which  the  leaders  communicate  the  tasks  and  goals  to  their  subordinates,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  leaders  have  the  ability  and  authority  to  punish  or  reward  (control)  their  subordinates 
(Chemers  86). 

Focused  more  on  the  actual  behaviors  of  leaders  in  motivation,  recent  theorists  have  worked  to  devel- 
op the  concepts  of  power  and  influence.  Power  and  influence  form  the  foundation  of  the  leadership  the- 
ory, in  which  power  has  been  defined  as  "the  capacity... or  the  potential  to  influence"  (Hughes  339;  Yukl 
95).  Theorists  such  as  Richard  L.  Hughes,  Robert  C.  Ginnet,  Gordon  J.  Curphy,  and  Gary  Yukl  argue  that 
there  are  five  bases  of  power  by  which  a  leader  can  exert  influence  (Hughes  340;  Yukl  197).  First, 
according  to  these  theorists,  expert  power,  or  the  power  of  knowledge,  enables  leaders  to  influence  fol- 
lowers by  their  expertise.  Second,  referent  power  refers  to  the  potential  influence  a  leader  has  because  of 
the  strength  of  the  relationship  with  the  followers.  Third,  legitimate  power  comes  from  one's  formal  or 
official  authority,  and  allows  leaders  to  exert  influence  by  virtue  of  their  role  and  position.  Fourth,  reward 
power  involves  the  potential  to  influence  others  because  of  one's  control  over  desired  resources.  Finally, 
coercive  power,  the  opposite  of  reward  power,  is  the  ability  to  control  others  through  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment or  the  loss  of  valued  outcomes  (Hughes  340-3,  245).  Likewise,  according  to  the  Power  and 
Influence  theory,  both  leaders  and  followers  can  use  "influence  tactics"  as  the  actual  behaviors  to  exert 
influence  to  achieve  desired  results  (Hughes  348;  Yukl  193).  Various  types  of  influence  tactics  include 
rational  persuasion,  inspirational  appeals,  personal  appeals,  exchange,  coalition  tactics,  pressure  tactics, 
and  legitimizing  tactics  (Hughes  349;  Yukl  225). 

A  contrasting  leadership  perspective  is  Servant  Leadership,  described  by  Robert  K.  Greenleaf,  which 
comes  from  the  leaders  natural  desire  to  serve  others.  This  theory  of  leadership  marks  a  sharp  contrast 
with  other  theories  because  the  desire  to  lead  is  secondary,  meaning  that  leading  comes  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ing. Servant  leadership  embodies  the  principle  that  one  cannot  successfully  lead  without  setting  the 
example  first.  A  servant  leader  ascertains  that  the  followers'  greatest  needs  are  being  met,  essentially  tak- 
ing care  of  the  followers  (Greenleaf  22).  In  many  cases,  the  servant  leader  works  alongside  the  followers 
to  accomplish  tasks,  serving  the  followers  while  leadmg  them.  Therefore,  this  relatively  modern  theory 
marks  a  dualistic  approach  to  leadership  in  which  serving  and  leacUng  are  combined  in  order  to  exert 
influence  on  the  followers  (Spears  3,  1). 

Another  approach  to  leadership  theory  is  transactional  and  transformational  leadership,  as  found  in 
the  writings  of  theorists  James  MacGregor  Burns  and  Richard  Couto.  This  theory,  like  Situational  lead- 
ership, defines  leadership  in  such  as  way  as  to  indicate  the  inseparability  of  leadership  from  the  follow- 
ers. Yet,  this  theory  focuses  on  the  type  of  actual  "exchange"  that  occurs  between  the  leader  and  follow- 
ers. Two  levels  of  leadership  are  discussed:  transactional  leadership,  described  simply  as  an  exchange 
between  two  or  more  people,  and  transformational  leadership,  in  which  the  exchange  creates  a  situation 
of  uplifting  the  moral  character  of  the  parties  involved  (Burns  100,  101).  Actual  transformational  lead- 
ership, found  in  such  leaders  as  Lenin,  Mao,  Gandhi,  and  Luther,  is  rare  (Couto  106).  The  focus  of  this 
theory  is  the  type  and  effectiveness  of  interaction  between  and  leader  and  the  followers  with  both  parties 
necessarily  conscious  of  the  other's  needs  and  wants  from  the  exchange  (Burns  100). 

The  leadership  theory  at  the  forefront  of  current  study  comes  from  Howard  Gardner's  book  Leading 
Minds.  Gardner's  Cognitive  theory  of  leadership  centers  around  the  leader's  ability  to  relate  his/her 
"story"  to  the  followers.  This  story  is  the  leader's  message  -  what  he/she  communicates  in  order  to  gain 
followers  and  practice  leadership.  The  leader's  story  can  be  original  or  that  of  the  followers.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  story  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  story  is  what  brings  the  leader  to  power.  Gardner  describes  two 
different  types  of  leaders  as  well,  direct  and  indirect.  Direct  leaders,  such  as  politicians,  personally  deal 
with  their  followers,  whereas,  indirect  leaders,  such  as  writers  and  painters,  lead  through  their  work  with- 
out being  in  frequent  contact  with  their  constituents.  Gardner  stresses  the  idea  that  leadership  is  prac- 
ticed in  particular  "domains"  or  disciplines,  and  a  leader  in  one  domain  may  or  may  not  be  a  leader  in 
another  (Gardner  14,  10-11,  6). 

We  are  fast  approaching  the  point  where  there  are  almost  as  many  theories  of  leadership  as  there  are 
leaders.  After  examining  various  leadership  theories,  our  class  concluded  that  no  one  theory  seemed 


equipped  to  pull  together  the  numerous  worthwhile  elements  each  inriivifiual  theor\-  had  to  offer.  While 
the  theories  we  studied  offered  insight  into  particular  facets  (jf  leadership,  there  appeared  to  be  no  over- 
arching model  to  bring  these  insights  together.  The  very  challenge  of  stndying  leadershi|)  is  its  va.st  scope. 
Not  only  are  there  leaders  in  all  the  many  areas  of  human  endeavor — from  politics  to  religion  to  acade- 
mics to  sports — on  and  on,  but  also  the  leaders  within  each  field  seem  to  displav  an  nnlimited  varieJy  of 
traits,  behaviors,  and  other  characleristics.  The  challenge  is  to  find,  for  example,  w  hal  l{,instein  had  in 
conmion  with  Hitler,  what  Picasso  had  in  common  with  Lenin,  what  Keller  had  in  conunon  wilh  I  lenr\ 
Ford,  and,  most  importantly  what  they  all  had  in  conunon. 

In  attempting  to  find  this  "'common  thread'  of  leadership,  we  kept  coming  back  to  what  seemed  to 
be  a  core  element  -  power.    Power  we  defined  as  the  ability  to  influence  others,  whether  through  direct 
word  and  action,  as  with  a  politician,  or  through  a  leader's  indirect  influence  through  a  creation,  such 
as  an  artist  with  a  painting.    The  power  and  capacity  of  a  leader  to  influence  others  we  find  to  be  a 
universal  component  in  leadership.  Thus,  the  problem  is  to  discover  and  define  the  source  of  this  power. 
What  essential  elements  have  to  be  in  place  for  someone  to  reach  the  point  of  having  the  ability  to 
influence  others?   Modern  theories  alone  do  not  offer  the  answer  to  this  question,  but  they  do  offer 
individual  clues  and  helpful  insights.    Can  the  pieces  of  the  puzzle  (the  various  theories)  be  fitted 
together  in  a  unified  model  that  might  be  a  step  forward  in  explaining  the  whole?   This  is  what  our 
class  set  out  to  do. 

II.  The  Leadership  Triangle 

As  a  first  step  after  our  review  of  the  literature,  we  realized  that  most  of  what  the  theories  addi'essed 
could  be  united  vmder  tliree  broad  categories;  trait,  situation  and  technique. 

Traits  are  the  personal  attributes  we  associate  with  leaders.  We  concluded  from  a  review  of  Trait  the- 
OTy  research  that  there  are  three  main  traits  in  identifying  leaders  and  leadership;  intelligence,  drive,  and 
risk-taking. 

By  intelligence  we  mean  a  high  degree  of  expertise  within  an  area  of  influence,  as  well  as  being  alert 
to  their  surroundings;  having  good  judgment,  verbal  facility  and  originality. 

The  second  trait  is  drive.  We  define  drive  as  an  internal  force  impelling  leadership,  making  them 
proactive,  creating  a  keen  desire  for  achievement,  and  maintaining  a  firm  tenacity  to  overcome  obstacles, 
and  a  presence  of  enthusiastic  energy  and  endurance  in  their  endeavors. 

Finally,  by  risk  taking  we  mean  just  that — leaders  can  only  lead  by  taking  risks.  They  are  not  riddled 
with  indecisiveness,  but  are  focused  and  ready  to  take  necessary  actions  to  make  things  happen. 

We  can  now  begin  to  illustrate  our  model:  The  Leadership  Triangle.  We  begin  at  a  single  point  where 
power  and  leadership  are  absent.  This  point  represents  a  total  absence  of  trait,  technique  and  situation. 
Trait  can  be  illustrated  as  a  line  emanating  from  our  starting  point  (Figure  1). 

Technique  is  an  independent  element  from  trait,  and  is  denoted  by  a  separate  Ime,  again  emanating 
from  the  original  point  in  the  model  (Figure  1).  We  see  Technicfue  as  the  tools  used  by  leaders  to  signifi- 
cantly influence  members  of  a  group.  For  the  most  part,  what  we  have  called  technicjue  represents  not 
only  Behavior  theory,  but  also  includes  power  and  influence  techniques.  This  line  represents  both  behav- 
iors such  as  task  or  people  orientation  as  well  as  influence  tecliniques  such  as  rational  persuasion,  inspi- 
rational appeals,  consultation,  and  ingratiation. 

The  third  component  is  situation.  Once  again,  this  aspect  can  be  illustrated  as  a  Ime  on  our  model 
(Figure  1).  The  situation  is  determined  by  the  general  enviromnent  such  as  an  economic  recession  or 
boom,  political  crisis,  war,  or  ongoing  research  in  a  field  and  by  the  receptiveness  of  the  foUowers  to  the 
leaders  and  their  ideals. 

Trait 


Figure  1 

Situation  •^  >i  Technique 


These  three  principle  points  of  leadership  are  really  nothing  more  than  a  way  of  summarizing  most  of 
the  existing  theories  of  leadership  studies.  But,  what  is  needed  now  is  a  way  to  connect  these  points,  to 
describe  their  relationships  to  one  another  and  their  essential  dynamic  nature.  In  our  examination  we  dis- 
covered that  the  linking  of  any  two  of  the  principle  points,  leads  to  the  description  of  further  leadership 
phenomena.  We  have  termed  the  relations  between  the  principle  points  connectors.  These  connectors  are 
the  description  of  the  relationship  between  two  principle  points  and  therefore  depend  wholly  upon  the  rel- 
ative measurement  of  the  leader's  principle  points. 

The  first  connector  we  term  is  skill.,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  techniques  and  traits  of  a  leader.  Skill 
is  the  total  leadership  ability  of  the  individual,  relative  to  the  leader's  domain.  The  leader's  beliefs,  per- 
sonality, charisma,  intellect,  and  physical  features  coalesce  with  their  personal  leadership  technique(s)  to 
create  leadership  skill.  If  the  traits  or  technique  of  the  leader  are  well  adapted  to  the  situation,  then  the 
leader's  skill  correspondingly  increases.  As  for  the  overall  framework  of  our  theory,  the  importance  of  skill 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  level  and  natme  of  an  individual's  leadership  skill  can  act  to  separate  them  from 
others  and  aid  them  in  their  emergence  as  a  leader. 

The  next  connector  term  is  what  we  call  action.  Action  is  created  with  the  interaction  of  teclinique 
and  situation.  Action  is  the  cause  and  effect  relationship  existing  between  a  leader's  techniques  and  the 
situation.  Action  becomes  the  metaphorical  "two-way  street"  with  the  leader  influencing  the  situation, 
and  being  influenced  by  the  reaction  emerging  from  the  situation  due  to  the  leader's  technique.  Thus  the 
term  action  can  be  sub-divided  into  leading  action,  the  influence  of  the  leader's  technique  on  the  situa- 
tion and  counteraction.,  the  influence  of  the  situation  on  the  leader's  technique.  Action  here  includes  both 
indirect  and  direct  action.  Any  changes  in  techniqvie  and/or  situation  will  cause  a  change  in  the  level  and 
intensity  of  action.  Action's  role  in  our  leaders liip  theory  is  critical  because  it  not  only  illustrates  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  leader's  technique  and  the  situation;  it  also  illuminates  how  the  situation  influences 
and  changes  the  leader  as  well. 

The  final  connector  term  is  the  concept  of  outlook.  Outlook  is  the  combination  of  trait  and  situation. 
We  have  defined  outlook  as  the  influence  of  the  leader's  beliefs,  personality,  intellect,  and  other  traits  on 
their  perception,  assessment,  insight,  awareness,  and  sensitivity  to  a  given  situation.  Outlook,  in  essence, 
is  the  leader's  ability  to  view  the  "big  picture"  with  some  level  of  objectivity.  It  also  includes  the  degree  of 
self-reflection  a  leader  has.  Any  increase  or  decrease  in  trait  and/or  situation  causes  a  similar  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  leader's  outlook.  This  concept  of  outlook  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  the  three-connec- 
tor concepts,  for  it  is  within  outlook  that  leaders  have  some  form  of  direction  or  goal.  Attempts  at  lead- 
ership without  a  sizable  outlook  tend  to  degrade  into  the  proverbial  "blind  leading  the  blind,"  as  direc- 
tion and  goals  are  lost. 

The  structure  that  is  created,  which  we  have  named  the  Leadership  Triangle.,  unifies  existent  leader- 
ship theories.  It  recognizes  each  of  the  three  principle  points  as  crucial  to  the  establishment  of  power  and 
explains  the  relationships  that  exist  between  them. 
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Figuratively  speaking,  the  area  of  the  triangle  formed  represents  the  amount  of  power  a  leader  pos- 
sesses (Figure  2).  While  no  one  can  quantifiably  measure  power,  one  may  relatively  gauge  a  leader's 
power  in  context  within  a  particular  triangle's  domain.  The  domains  in  which  leadership  exists  are  as 
diverse  as  the  leaders  themselves.    A  leader  can  possess  power  and  influence  in  more  than  one  domain. 


For  example,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  visionary  inventor  as  well  as  a  notable  statesman.  The  domain  in 
which  the  leader  I'unctions  gives  him  the  breadth  and  scope  of  his  power  as  il  relates  to  the  world,  and 
the  Leadership  Triangle  exists  within  the  context  of  a  particular  domain. 

The  concept  of  domain  as  it  relates  to  a  leader  is  nothing  new.    But  the  |)r(»l)lcm  w  ith  inaiix  (iMrerU 
leadership  theories  is  that  they  possess  certain  temporal  constraints.   They  often  examine  leaders  at  the 
height  of  their  prominence,  and  most  fail  to  view  leaders  as  dynamic  figures  whose  traits,  techniques, 
and  relative  situations  can  change  with  time.    The  Leadership  Triatig/e  model  recognizes  and  meets  this 
incongruity  with  an  expanded  concept  of  domain.   During  the  course  of  a  leader's  life,  a  leader's  trails, 
techniques,  and  situation  may  change  within  a  domain.    These  changes  materialize  as  changes  in  the 
shape  and  structure  of  the  leader's  triangle  itself.  The  principle  points  comprising  the  foundation  of 
power  may  expand  or  shorten,  hence  strengthening  or  weakening  a  leader's  power  base. 

II.  The  Application  of  the  Leadership  Triangle:  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Elvis  Presley 

Leadership  is  frecjuently  associated  first  with  the  political  domain.  A  well-known  example  of  a  jjolit- 
ical  leader  who  personifies  the  Leadersliip  Triangle  is  Britain's  first  female  Prime  iMinister,  Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Bom  in  1925,  Margaret  Roberts  grew  up  mider  the  mentorship  of  her  self-educated  father  who 
instilled  in  her  strong  con\dctions,  which  later  manifested  themselves  in  her  pohtical  career.  An  ambi- 
tious man,  Alfred  Roberts  embodied  the  Victorian  values  of  hard  work,  frugality,  personal  initiative, 
and  education.  Although  Margaret  entered  Oxford  in  1943  as  a  chemistry  major,  she  pursued  her  inter- 
est in  politics  by  inunediately  joining  the  Oxford  University  Conservative  Association.  Her  marriage  in 
1951  to  Demiis  Thatcher,  a  wealthy  busmessman,  elevated  her  social  standing  and  provided  her  with 
the  opportimitN'  to  attend  law  school.  After  working  several  years  as  a  tax  lawyer,  she  began  her  formal 
political  career  m  1959  when  she  was  elected  to  Parliament.  She  went  on  to  serve  in  several 
Conserv  ative  Cabinet  positions  that  prepared  her  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  beginning 
in  1975.   As  Conservative  Part)'  head,  she  was  able  to  move  into  the  Prime  Ministr)'  four  years  later 
when  her  part\-  won  the  general  election.   She  retamed  this  position  until  1990,  when  she  was  forced 
out  of  office  [Thatcher  passim^  Young  passim). 

Like  all  leaders,  Margaret  Thatcher  had  certain  traits,  which  allowed  her  to  be  successful.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  ones  was  her  embodiment  of  the  sti-ong  convictions  instilled  in  her  by  her  father.  Like 
her  father,  Thatcher  upheld  her  beliefs  even  when  they  did  not  coincide  with  popular  opinion.   Her 
independent  state  of  mind  often  helped  her  gam  respect  from  both  her  supporters  and  adversaries. 
Thatcher's  sense  of  dut\-  was  enforced  by  her  strict  Methodist  upbringing  which  emphasized  "Order, 
precision,  and  attention  to  detail'  (Young  6).   Furthermore,  she  retained  an  ahnost  Puritanical  ideolog)' 
regarding  work,  which  she  implemented  in  her  reformation  of  the  Conservative  Party.   Her  passionate 
belief  in  a  strong  work  etliic  and  self-reliance  was  evident  in  her  political  platform,  which  stressed  the 
denationalization  of  social  government  programs  and  encouraged  personal  initiative.  For  example, 
when  she  was  minister  of  education  from  1970  to  1974,  she  abolished  the  free  milk  program  at  schools. 
She  defended  her  actions  by  sa\ing  that  she  bought  her  own  milk  when  she  went  to  school  and  there- 
fore, all  children  should  do  the  same.  Tlu-oughout  her  career,  she  consistently  stressed  personal  initia- 
tive in  order  to  help  reduce  money  spent  on  social  aid  programs  for  the  benefit  of  Britain  s  long-term 
economy. 

Thatcher's  conununication  skills  proved  invaluable,  particularly  in  the  art  of  debating.  Her  convic- 
tions coupled  wdth  her  broad  intellect  and  debate  skills  enabled  her  to  articulate  clearly  her  stor\'  to  her 
constituents.   She  often  times  used  an  "in  your  face''  confrontational  style.   As  an  aml3itious  risk  taker, 
she  was  also  knowii  for  her  aggressive  way  of  approaching  issues.   Historian  Peter  Clarke  states  that 
"Thatcher's  stance  marked  a  complete  repudiation  not  only  of  socialism  but  also  of  the  approach  of  the 
Heath  and  Macmillan  Govermnents:  she  denomiced  the  policies  that  failed  before'  and  affirmed  that 
there  would  be  no  humihating  Li-tiuiis  under  her  leadership"  (298-299).  Thus,  she  was  not  afraid  to 
offend  members  of  her  own  party  with  her  innovative  approaches  to  running  the  British  government, 
much  less  those  of  the  opposition.  Moreover,  she  understood  the  importance  of  surroimding  herself  with 
people  who  held  her  \-ision  for  England.  She  filled  her  cabinet  with  like-minded  people,  only  tolerating 
parallel  ideologies,  and  was  often  criticized  for  ha\"ing  no  patience  with  indecisiveness  or  opposition. 
For  example,  she  did  not  hesitate  -  as  in  the  removal  of  her  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Carrington  dining 


the  Falkland  War  -  to  reniove  those  who  questioned  her  leadership  decisions  (Clarke,  305).  As  a  result, 
she  effectively  muted  many  counter- stories. 

As  Thatcher  gamed  power,  it  became  evident  that  her  effective  leadership  was  a  cUrect  result  of  the 
situation  m  wliich  both  she  and  all  of  Britain  fomid  themselves.   Before  she  was  able  to  break  into  the 
previously  all  male  position  of  Prime  Muiister,  Thatcher  experienced  setbacks  due  to  her  gender. 
However,  these  were  overshadowed  with  the  escalating  women's  movement  of  the  1960's,  wliich  helped 
to  prepare  the  British  nation  for  its  first  female  Prime  Minister.  The  women's  movement  was  onlv  one 
aspect  of  the  nation's  political  climate,  wliich  allowed  Thatcher  to  become  Britain's  leader. 

The  British  electorate,  imliappy  with  the  current  political  atmosphere,  was  now  ready  for  Thatcher's 
uncompromising  and  defined  methods,  which  helped  to  redefine  and  clarify  the  Consei'vative  platform. 
Thatcher,  who  used  her  aggressive  leadersliip  style  to  her  advantage  during  crisis  situations,  helped  to 
stabilize  the  country's  economic  situation  in  the  late  1970  s  and  1980's. 

Much  of  Margaret  Thatcher's  success  as  a  leader  can  be  credited  to  certain  leadersliip  technicfues  she 
practiced.  Although  she  was  often  very  cautious  when  considering  issues,  she  was  undoubtedly  a  task- 
oriented  leader.  Tlu'ough  her  delegation  of  duties,  she  was  often  viewed  as  uncompromising  and  intimi- 
datuig.  Her  skill  proved  especially  effective  in  deahng  with  mternational  dignitaries.  As  a  very  aggres- 
sive and  vocal  woman,  Thatcher  inadvertently  generated  imeasiness  within  many  relationships  between 
her  and  traditional  male,  foreign  countei-parts  who  were  unsure  of  how  to  respond  to  such  a  domineer- 
ing woman.  As  a  female  in  a  previously  male-dominated  profession  she  was  indirectly  forced  to  use 
more  confrontational  and  direct  means  of  leadership  m  order  to  implement  her  policies  effectively. 
Although  often  seen  as  condescending,  Thatcher  was  able  to  implement  many  of  her  policies  due  to  the 
amount  of  intimidation  that  she  exuded.   It  has  also  been  argued  that  this  particular  style  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  gain  her  contemporaries'  respect.  These  aspects  often  worked  in  her  favor  in  internation- 
al relations. 

Her  decisive  leadership  style  was  very  effective  and  necessary  for  the  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion present  in  1979  when  she  entered  the  Prime  Ministiy  She  typically  viewed  issues  in  black  and 
white,  and  often  referred  to  her  party  and  her  opponents  in  terms  of  "us  and  them."  Her  stark  mindset 
helped  her  relate  to  the  general  public.  By  considering  the  issues  in  terms  of  what  Howard  Gardner 
describes  m  his  book  Leading  Minds ^  the  ■'five-year-old-mind,"  the  public  was  better  able  to  grasp  gov- 
ermnental  problems  and  therefore  take  more  educated  stances  on  many  issues  (28). 

Thatcher  also  had  a  knack  for  applying  everyday  events  of  the  common  people  to  broader,  national 
problems.  For  example,  when  considering  the  national  economy  she  used  her  role  as  a  housewife  to 
equate  balancing  the  national  budget  with  balancing  a  household  budget.  Many  British  citizens  may  not 
have  understood  the  complicated  imier  workings  of  rumiing  a  country,  but  almost  all  of  them  under- 
stood having  to  make  one  paycheck  last  until  the  next  one.  Women  in  particular  could  identify  with  this 
analogy. 

Thatcher  at  the  peak  of  her  power  can  be  shown  by  an  equilateral  triangle.  Her  traits,  shown 
through  her  strong  convictions  and  articulate  intelligence,  her  direct  niamier  of  dealing  with  people, 
and  Britain's  negative  political  clmiate  complemented  her  leadership.  However,  ai-ound  1988  several  of 
the  previously  mentioned,  positive  aspects  which  helped  Margaret  Thatcher  gam  and  acliieve  her  status 
as  Prune  Muiister  hindered  her  leadership  influence  when  Great  Britain's  political  and  economic  situa- 
tions changed.  Her  uncomproniising  nature  and  task-oriented  leadership  style  were  effective  m  crisis 
situations  such  as  the  Falkland  War,  but  were  considered  umiecessaiy  when  the  country's  position  stabi- 
lized. Realizing  that  her  stark  way  of  viewing  issues  was  losing  acceptance,  Thatcher  resigned  from  her 
position  as  head  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  1990. 

The  combination  of  ti'aits,  leadership  tecliniques,  and  situation  in  which  she  and  Britaia  found 
themselves  during  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  centmy,  helped  to  produce  Britain's  first  female  Prime 
Minister.  The  aspect  that  seemingly  makes  Margaret  Thatcher's  representative  leadership  triangle 
xuiique,  however,  is  the  change  her  situation  undenv^ent  in  the  1990's  after  she  resigned  as  head  of  the 
Conservative  Pai1y.  One  might  suniiise  that  her  triangle  would  coUapse  after  her  resignation,  but  time 
has  given  evidence  to  a  stable  leadersliip  triangle,  even  a  decade  later.  Although  she  no  longer  has  the 
same  power  she  held  as  head  of  the  British  govermnent,  Thatcher  has  continued  to  implement  her  lead- 
ership skills  as  a  forerunner  m  the  British  and  International  conservative  movements.  The  change  m  her 
audience,  which  represents  the  more  focused  domain  of  conservative  ideologists,  has  enabled  her  to 


concentrate  on  the  growth  of  consei-vatism  as  an  indirect  leader  according  to  Carthier's  definilion.  Her 
triangle,  therefore,  has  decreased  in  size  since  her  resignation,  but  has  remained  consistently  an  equilat- 
eral form  with  only  temporal  reductions  in  the  inlluence  of  situation. 

In  thinking  about  leadership,  we  often  imagine  political  or  social  leaders  -  such  as  riiatclicr. 
However  there  are  also  artistic  leaders,  those  who  lead  indirectly  through  their  contributions  to  the  fine 
arts.   A  good  example  of  such  an  artistic  leader  is  the  ''King  of  Rock  and  Roll, "  |{,lvis  Presley. 

Elvis  Presley's  influence  covered  multiple  domains  throughont  his  career.    In  the  domain  of  the 
nmsic  world,  Elvis  led  the  creation  of  a  successfnl  new  kind  of  music  that  blended  multiple  genres  and 
introduced  the  concept  of  \-isual  performance.   His  music  was  a  smooth  blend  of  gospel,  country,  blues, 
and  R(ScB.   Contemporaries  of  Elvis  tried  to  do  the  same,  but  his  intense  knowledge  and  experience  with 
each  of  these  musical  genres  allowed  him  to  succeed  in  creating,  for  most  Americans  and  the  music 
world,  a  new  t\^e  of  music.   The  second  influence  Elvis  had  on  the  music  world  was  his  performance 
style.   His  elaborate  stage  effects  and  all-out  showmanship,  as  well  as  extensive  use  of  television  and 
movies,  created  a  visual  dimension  to  the  music  world. 

Born  in  Mississippi,  Ehds  first  apj^eared  to  the  music  world  through  a  small  southern  record  compa- 
ny, Smi  Records.  Here,  Elvis  produced  the  most  influential  music  techniques  of  his  career.   Elvis'  work 
with  Sun  caught  the  attention  of  "ColoneF'  Tom  Parker,  who  quickly  signed  Elvis  to  RCA  Victor  in 
1955.   Tliis  deal  eventually  secured  Elvis  as  a  national  star  (Hardy  344-347).   For  the  next  seven 
years,  EKas  ruled  the  pop  music  charts  and  the  box  office,  and  throughout  his  career,  received  many 
awards  and  accomplishments.     He  sold  the  largest  number  of  records  worldwide,  with  one  hundred 
thirty-one  albums  and  singles  certified  as  Gold,  Platinum,  and  Multi-Platinum.   In  addition  made  thir- 
t\  -one  films  during  his  career  and  received  fourteen  Granmiy  nominations.    In  August  1977,  Elvis  died 
in  Graceland,  his  Tenseness  home  (Whitmer  2).   Elvis's  latest  honor  was  the  selection  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  1992  to  commemorate  his  image  on  a  national  postal  stamp. 

To  define  Ehis  as  a  leader  by  the  Leadership  Triangle  theory,  he  had  to  master  the  three  principle 
points-  traits,  tecliniques,  and  situation,  before  he  could  gain  power.  The  focus  of  the  following  is  on 
t\\'o  periods,  the  late  1950s  and  the  early  1960s,  marked  m  change  by  Elvis   dut)^  in  the  US  Army  from 
1957  to  1960. 

In  the  1950s  innovation  and  creativity,  expertise  in  cUfferent  music  genres,  risk,  drive,  and  self-con- 
fidence, aided  Elvis's  traits  of  leadership.   For  instance,  he  was  the  first  to  successfully  blend  multiple 
musical  genres,  which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  v^dthout  a  strong  knowledge  of  music  and  its 
iimer  workings.     Presley's  show^nanship  added  a  new  dimension  of  visual  performances  to  the  music 
industrv.   His  shaking  hips  and  ''out  of  the  mainstream"  look  brought  to  music  the  "visual  arena" 
which  can  be  seen  today  (Doss  7).   It  was  Elvis  s  drive,  risk-taking  abilities,  and  self-confidence  that 
allowed  him  to  defy  the  conventional  ways  of  music.   Elvis  utihzed  influence  techniques  that  caused 
him  to  indirectly  gain  power  within  the  music  domain.  With  Sun  Records,  Elvis  experienced  a  great 
amount  of  autonomy  v\ith  his  music,  due  to  liis  proficiency  v\ith  his  relativitv'  new  t^-j^e  of  sound 
(Formar  136).   Elvis  handled  a  majority'  of  the  creative  aspects  himself,   \\ith  such  control.  Elvis  took  a 
task-oriented  approach  to  his  music.   The  genius  of  his  creation  inspired  many  performers,  like  the 
Rolling  Stones,  the  Doors  and  the  Beatles,  who  were  mesmerized  by  liis  talent  and  his  performance 
skills.  The  situation  in  the  1950s  was  ripe  for  Elvis  s  arrival.   The  music  world  was  ready  for  something 
cUfferent  since  the  current  music  stvie  was  still  revolving  around  war  ballads  and  cultural  separation. 
Elvis's  music  and  style  shocked  the  music  world  into  a  whole  new  phase. 

Elvis  s  Leadership  Triangle  changed  with  the  emergence  of  the  1960s,  with  his  return  from  three- 
year  duty  in  the  Army  and  by  increased  control  by  RCA  Victor  and  "Colonel"  Parker:  his  power  to 
influence  in  the  music  domain  drastically  reduced.  Elvis  lost  much  of  his  leadership  due  to  his  loss  of 
creative  control  to  RCA  (Hardy  334).   Instead  of  promoting  musical  mnovation,  RCA  decided  Elvis 
should  run  alongside  major  trends  of  the  sixties.   With  his  loss  of  power,  Elvis  lost  his  risk-taking  abili- 
t\\  drive,  and  self-confidence.   The  new  music  he  was  playing  still  contained  old  traits  of  his  early  work 
but  lacked  the  genius  and  the  versos  feel.   He  also  no  longer  held  expertise  in  his  music  because  of  lack 
of  knowledge  of  current  pop  rock.   Elvis  s  tecliniques  also  changed.  No  longer  in  control,  he  approached 
his  music  passively  (Clark  1019).    He  became  less  task-oriented,  evidence  by  his  obedience  to  RCA. 
Eventually,  liis  ability'  to  influence  decreased,  since  other  bands  were  taking  what  he  had  created  and 
miproving  upon  it.    For  example,  the  Rolling  Stones'  music  also  fused  rock  and  roll  with  blues  and 


soi-il,  and  the  Doors'  Jim  Morrison  gave  an  even  more  sexually  chaiged  performance  than  Elvis  had 
(Latham  47).  With  the  merging  of  EKds's  music  mto  the  pop-rock  gem-e,  Elvis  lost  his  cuttuig-edge 
expertise  m  tliis  new  form  of  music. 

His  1 960s  situation  also  changed  dramatically.   The  music  world  foruid  new  inspiration  and  idols 
elsewhere,  especially  since  Elvis  could  no  longer  offer  originahty.    Musicians  formerlv  influenced  by 
Elvis  built  upon  his  style,  eventually  surpassing  his  mfluence  on  the  music  world.  With  the  loss  of  his 
earher  teclmiques,  he  was  unable  to  take  action  to  gam  control  of  the  new  situation.   Since  liis  power 
decreased  so  drastically,  the  area  of  his  Leadership  Triangle  grew  smaller,  causing  his  overall  triangle  to 
collapse. 

EKds  is  a  useful  example  of  a  leader  who  came  quickly  to  power  and  then  deposed  it  because  of 
changes  in  all  three  principle  pomts  of  trait,  situation,  and  technique.   However,  Elvis  triangle  never 
completely  collapsed.   The  musicians  succeeding  Elvis  s  legacy  continue  to  pay  homage  to  him  by  imi- 
tatuig  and  improving  upon  his  st>de.   For  Americans,  his  music  is  contmually  rediscovered  with  every 
new  generation. 

IV.  Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  Leadership  Triangle  is  a  model  that  acknowledges  the  multidimensional  charac- 
teristics of  leadersliip  as  well  as  its  dynamic  natrtre.   The  strength  of  the  model  Ues  not  only  in  its  imi- 
f>dng  principles,  but  also  m  its  allowance  and  accommodation  for  change.   The  path  of  liistory  is  a 
tmnultuous  one,  fraught  wdth  change  and  the  shifting  of  power.   As  power  is  the  key  to  leadersliip,  one 
cannot  imderstand  leadership  until  one  recognizes  how  and  why  power  changes.   We  beheve  the 
Leadership  Triangle  goes  a  long  way  in  doing  this. 
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Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk^s  Promotion 

of  Women^s  Reform  in  the  Turkish  Republic 


Kyle  Neal 

Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk  (1881-1038)  was  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  twentieth  century.    He  led  Turkey  from  the  defeat,  turmoil,  and 
despair  accompanying  World  War  I  into  a  regional  power  in  less  than 
ten  years.    For  the  most  part,  Ataturk  effectively  shaped  the  Turkish 
Republic  along  a  European-staled  model,  especially  when  compared  to 
other  Middle  Eastern  nations'  attempts  at  modernization.   However, 
because  Atatmk  has  been  idolized  by  his  nation,  many  historians  have 
neglected  to  describe  the  limitations  of  his  modernization  efforts  as  well 
as  highlight  the  complexities  of  his  personality. 

Most  scholars  argue  that  the  emancipation  of  Turkish  women  was 
one  of  Ataturk's  most  sincere  and  triumphant  feats.    However,  the 
details  of  this  "victory"'  and  Ataturk  s  reasons  for  so  aggressively  advo- 
cating women's  reform  received  only  minor  attention  in  Lord  Kinross' 
Ataturk:  A  Biography  of  Mustafa  Kemal,  Father  of  Modern  Turkey.,  rec- 
ognized as  the  leading  biography  of  Ataturk.   Even  Andrew  Mango's 
recently  published  Ataturk.,  a  comprehensive  biography  which  rivals 
previous  works,  suffers  from  the  same  weakness.   Both  authors   argu- 
ments lie  within  the  historical  school  wliich  asserts  that  great  changes 
came  forth  for  women  in  Turkey's  western  and  m'ban  sectors,  but  that 
the  rural  society-  ignored  Atatm-k's  legal  and  personal  appeals  to  change 
women's  roles,   hi  addition,  neither  author  speculates  on  the  possible 
reasons  why  Ataturk  advocated  women's  reform  beyond  his  o\^ai  person- 
al statements  and  the  prospect  for  modernization  produced  by  women's 
efforts  during  the  Turkish  War  of  Independence. 

The  Turkish  RepubUc's  reluctance  to  accept  Ataturk  s  efforts  to  bring 
about  women's  reform,  and  Ataturk  s  reasons  for  aggressively  advocat- 
ing these  reforms  were  far  more  complex  than  these  authors  suggest. 
While  both  Mango  and  Kinross  contend  that  women's  status  changed 
gradually,  neither  author  demonstrates  just  how  limited  women's 
advances  actually  were  throughout  the  entire  Tiu-kish  Republic  in  the 
immediate  years  after  its  creation.   Tliis  paper  argues  that  Atatm-k's 
success  with  regard  to  women's  reform,  while  impressive  when  com- 
pared to  other  Middle  Eastern  nations,  was  not  as  great  as  has  been 
described.   Women's  roles  in  Turkish  society  remained  limited  because 
of  the  religious  conservatism  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  Ataturk  s 
insufficient  personal  dedication  to  women's  reform. 

II. 

Turkish  society 's  view  of  women  has  changed  markedly  over  the  cen- 
turies.  Dating  back  almost  3,000  years,  women  possessed  rights  of 
inheritance,  monogamy,  and  could  serve  as  ministers.   Prior  to  the 
Hittite  era  (c.  1450-1180  B.C.),  women  had  rights  to  property,  inheri- 
tance, and  the  need  of  both  parents'  consent  to  marr\'.    It  was  during  the 
Hittite  period  that  Byzantine,  Chinese,  and  Arab  influences  first  altered 
Turkish  women's  rights.   Polygamy  became  an  accepted  marital  prac- 
tice, and  the  birth  of  a  girl  became  a  sad  occasion  for  families  {Ataturk 
85-86).     However,  women  were  not  completely  subjugated  during  the 
centuries  between  the  Hittites  aiid  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  centu- 
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ry  A.D. — royal  couples  continued  receiving  emlDassies  together.  In  addition,  a  Turkish  inscription  from 
the  seventh  centiuy  states,  ""The  Queen  who  knows  the  State,'  further  conveying  the  presence  of  active 
women  in  their  society  (Villalta  367). 

Ahnost  the  entire  region  that  later  formed  the  Turkish  Republic  came  mider  Islamic  dominance  dm-- 
ing  the  eighth  century  A.D.    Due  to  Turkey's  cultural  heritage,  the  same  Islamic  influences  that  resulted 
in  new  rights  for  the  women  of  the  Ai'abian  Peninsula  proved  to  be  retrogressive  Tiu-kish  women. 
During  the  Ummayad  and  Abbasid  periods,  I'oughly  the  seventh  to  the  tliirteenth  century  A.D.,  Muslim 
pliilosophers  interpreted  the  Qirran  to  emphasize  male  dominance  and  deny  Anatolian  women  then- 
traditional  rights.   For  example,  the  credence  of  one  male  witness  could  only  be  equaled  by  that  of  two 
women,  men  were  allowed  up  to  foiu"  wives  and  foiu"  slave  girls,  and  women  were  only  entitled  to  one- 
half  the  inheritance  of  males  [Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  86-87:  Baron  70-71;  Zwemer  41).   As  time 
passed,  only  necessity  could  justify  women's  presence  outside  of  the  home,  and  most  were  not  allowed 
educational  opportunities  beyond  childliood  (Mernissi  84). 

The  vast  majority  of  Titrkish  women  remained  isolated  well  into  the  late  nineteenth  century^  due  to 
the  dominance  of  these  Islamic  influences  (Kinross  476).   However,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish 
reform  movement  known  as  the  Tanzimat  m  1839  the  sharia — the  canon  law  of  Islam — became  limit- 
ed almost  exclusively  to  family  law  and  the  Ottoman  educational  system  became  more  secularized 
(Zirrcher  64-65).   As  a  result,  women  regained  opportmiities  and  rights  that  had  been  lost  for  cen- 
turies.  However,  the  Tanzimat  reforms  were,  for  the  most  part,  Limited.   Women  still  could  not  go  out 
of  their  homes  without  wearing  their  veils;  they  could  not  walk  by  their  husband's  side  and  were 
warned  not  to  wear  Emopean  dress  (Bernard  Lewis  224).   Although  these  were  not  spectacular 
reforms,  at  least  the  foundations  were  laid  for  future  possibilities  to  liberate  Turkish  women. 

These  refoniis  were  not  based  on  the  demands  of  the  masses  but  mstead  were  "miposed  on  Ottoman 
society  because  the  leading  bureaucrats  deemed  them  necessaiy"  due  to  either  their  beliefs  in  the 
supremacy  of  Western  culture  or  because  they  were  forced  to  act  by  Eiu-opean  powers  (Zurcher  69-70). 
In  1908  a  group  of  liberal-minded  reformers  called  the  Young  Tiu'ks  accelerated  women's  reform 
beyond  the  Tanzimat  s  accomplishments  after  their  successful  coup  against  Abdul  Hamid  II.   The 
Young  Turks  opened  middle  and  secondary  schools  as  well  as  higher  educational  institutions  to  females 
(Kinross  476).   In  addition,  a  Family  Law  approved  in  1917  placed  personal  and  family  affairs  under 
the  secular  Ministr\^  of  Justice.   Thus,  marriage  became  a  contract  legally  beyond  the  Islamic  influences 
that  had  denied  Tiukish  women  their  traditional  rights,  in  addition  to  providing  women  new  privileges 
such  as  the  possibility'  to  insert  and  enforce  divorce  and  monogamy  rights  in  marriage  contracts 
(Bernard  Lewis  225).   The  Young  Turks'  intentions  were  hindered — thev  did  not  possess  the  popular 
support  needed  for  the  abolishment  of  polygamy  as  well  as  other  ingrained  Islamic  practices  [Turkish 
Politics  53).   Therefore,  the  Young  Turks  proved  unwilling  to  pursue  women's  reform  beyond  the  limi- 
tations resulting  from  the  majority  s  refusal  to  breech  Islamic  cultural  standards. 

III. 

For  the  seventj-  years  prior  to  the  founding  of  the  Tvrrkish  Republic,  women  gained  more  rights. 
Ataturk 's  efforts  should  be  viewed  as  a  contmuation  of  the  reform  movements  initiated  during 
Tanzimat  and  years  of  rule  by  the  Young  Turks.   Because  Ataturk  heightened  the  intensity  of  change 
with  respect  to  women's  reform,  the  question  naturally  emerges  as  to  why  he  decided  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  its  promotion. 

This  question  becomes  even  more  intriguing  with  evidence  that  Ataturk 's  beliefs  were  not  as  far 
from  the  conservative  attitudes  of  his  comitrymen  as  many  scholars  assert.    For  example,  some  of 
Ataturk 's  actions  and  statements  seem  to  display  an  occasional  lack  of  open-mindecbiess  to  gender 
equahty.   One  of  his  closest  companions  and  favorite  writers,  Falili  Rifki  (Atay),  comments  that 
women's  reform  went  against  Ataturk  s  natural  inclinations — "his  tendency  was  towards  the  harem" 
(qtd.  in  Mango  410).   In  addition,  when  a  foreign  woman  tried  to  lead  Atatmk  in  a  dance,  he  stated: 
'Tt  is  best  to  give  the  lead  to  the  man"  (qtd.  in  Mango  410).   Most  telling,  Ataturk  divorced  his  wife 
Latife  Hanim  in  1925  using  the  Islamic  law  that  allowed  men  to  repudiate  wives  without  reason 
although  he  had  adopted  a  ceremony  based  on  Western  principles  to  many  her  in  1923  (Mikusch 
369). 

The  fact  that  women  garnered  extensive  rights  mider  the  aggressive  leadership  of  Ataturk,  the  same 


man  who  seemingly  held  personal  gender  biases,  is  something  of  a  paradox.   Ataturk  suffered  from  a 
problem  displayed  by  many  great  leaders — he  occasionally  exhibited  the  societal  prejudices  he  most 
adamantly  protested.   One  cannot  argue  that  these  examples  overshadow  Ataturk  s  accomplishments 
for  Turkish  women.    However,  they  do  reveal  Ataturk  s  human  weaknesses,  demonstrating  he  was  not 
the  faultless  Gliazi  mollis  have  led  many  to  assume  he  was. 

Ataturk  s  experiences  as  a  young  man  mstilled  him  with  conviction  for  women's  reforms,  and  the 
years  of  turmoil  and  hardships  from  1914  to  1923  provided  him  an  opportunity  to  present  women's 
reform  to  a  more  sympathetic  and  tolerant  people.    He  was  raised  by  an  illiterate  mother,  had  spent 
yeais  interacting  with  European  and  westernized  Turkish  women  (Volkan  225,  77),  and  had  a  wife 
(albeit  a  brief  marriage)  who  desired  women  to  be  freed  of  the  veil  and  gain  an  improved  legal  status 
(Orga  224).   Also,  his  contact  with  Young  Turk  journals  such  as  the  Ictihad  (which  advocated  women's 
emancipation  and  prohibition  of  the  carsaj)^  further  established  his  belief  that  women  s  reform  was  an 
essential  component  in  advancing  Turkish  societ)^  to  meet  Western  standards  (Landau  37). 

Even  if  national  attention  was  brought  to  the  phght  of  women  during  the  War  of  Tiu-kish 
Independence,  Ataturk  had  showii  his  beliefs  for  women's  refonii  prior  to  the  war.   hi  November  1916, 
Ataturk  wTote  in  his  diaiy  that  "for  eight  or  nine  hours"  he  had  "chatted  with  [his]  chief  of  staff  on 
abolishing  the  veiling  of  women  [and]  giving  freedom  to  women."   Furthermore,  Ataturk  declared 
"leading  a  conunon  life  wdth  women  will  have  a  good  effect  on  men's  morals,  thoughts  and  feelings  " 
(qtd.  in  Mango  164).   Later  in  the  war,  Ataturk  urged  to  "be  coiu-ageous  in  the  matter  of  women. 
Lets  forget  fear.   Let's  adorn  their  minds  ^dth  serious  knowledge  and  science... Let's  give  top  prioritv 
to  giving  women  honour  and  dignit\^''  (qtd.  in  Mango  176).   Thus,  at  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  he 
aggressively  advocated  women's  reform. 

The  loyaltv  and  dedication  portrayed  by  women  in  the  War  of  Tiu"kish  Independence  provided 
x-Vtatiu-k  the  opportimitv  to  promote  aggressively  women's  refomi.   After  all,  Turkey  owed  them; 
Ataturk 's  successful  campaign  depended  on  liis  abihtv^  to  mobilize  women,  as  well  as  men.   Women  had 
various  roles  during  the  course  of  the  war.   In  addition  to  raising  crops  for  the  Liberation  Army,  women 
moved  Russian  supplied  arms  to  Tnrkish  troops  with  ox  carts  and  on  their  backs  when  necessarv'  (Hall 
286:  cjtd.  in  Mango  317).   Some  women  even  fought  on  the  front  lines — many  women  loaded  and 
unloaded  artillen^  shells  {Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  49;  Ataturk:  Biography  163),  and  the  attack  on  a 
fortified  French  headquarter  in  Osmanie  on  July  20,  1920,  was  lead  by  a  woman  {The  Life  of  Ataturk 
21 4:  Edib  24.5).   Moreover,  due  to  Halide  Edib  (Achvar)'s  protests  against  the  country's  partition,  she 
was  granted  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in  the  Tm-kish  Army  (Mango  547;  Stewart  76).  Thus,  women's  ser- 
vice during  the  w^ar  made  Tiu"kish  people  aware  that  there  was  no  "physical  constitution"  or  "behav- 
iour" that  made  females  inferior  to  males  (Villalta  370). 

Another  factor  aidmg  women's  reform  was  the  great  transformations  occurring  in  Turkish  society. 
Due  to  the  militai-y  demands  of  World  War  I,  men  vacated  jobs  in  public  services,  factories,  and  offices 
(Baron  178;  Kim-oss  476).   The  govermnent's  urgency  to  fill  these  voids  allowed  women  new  opportu- 
nities outside  of  their  usual  spheres  of  home,  nursing,  midwife,  and  teaching  (Bernard  Lewis  225). 
Thus,  Turkish  societ)'  prov  ed  willing  to  allow-  certain  departines  fi-om  cultural  norms  when  their 
nation  s  seciuits'  was  tlireatened. 

IV. 

With  peace  assiu-ed  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty^  of  Lausamie  in  1923.  Ataturk  traveled  throughout 
Turkey  discussing  a  wide  range  of  gender-related  topics.   Notably,  his  wife  Latife,  traveled  with  liim 
unveiled  making  "a  profound  impression  on  the  people"  {Ataturk:  Biography  164-165:  Zwemer  83; 
Gazi  Mustafa  216).   While  speaking  Izmir,  Ataturk  argued  that  Tin-kish  women  needed  an  active  role 
in  society  or  Turkey  w^ould  remain  "incurably  weakened"  and  "backward.'    Moreover,  to  make  his 
point  Ataturk  conveyed  man  s  starting  point  in  life  is  with  his  family,  which  testifies  to  the  unportance 
of  women  as  the  first  teachers  of  men  {Quotations  from  Mustafa  57). 

In  additional  speeches  on  this  tour,  Ataturk  tried  to  persuade  the  masses  with  scientific  reasoning: 
"It  is  scientifically  improbable  and  even  impossible  for  a  society-  to  progress,  if  it  does  not  march 
toward  the  same  goals  with  all  its  men  and  women"  (qtd.  in  Quotations  from  Mustafa  56).   Ataturk 
drew  attention  to  the  status  of  women  to  persuade  the  people  to  believe  that  with  the  immense  changes 
being  brought  forth,  it  would  be  important  to  have  women  who  had  the  ability  to  "endow  men  with 


the  mentality  needed  for  a  Turkish  Repubhc"  (Villaka  369).   During  the  tour  Latife  was  invited  to 
spend  an  evening  with  women  in  Adana  s  traditional  social  setting,  but  Ataturk  demanded  that  she 
refuse  the  invitation  because  men  were  not  invited  [Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  224).   Hence,  Ataturk 
even  supported  changes  in  the  customary  social  interaction  of  genders  to  assure  a  successful  implemen- 
tation of  his  women's  reform  agenda. 

While  speaking  at  Inebolu  in  1925,  Ataturk  referred  to  his  1923  tour  in  hopes  of  persuading  the 
masses  to  agree  with  his  position,  stating: 

During  my  tour,  I  have  seen  many  of  our  sisters,  in  the  villages,  the  towns,  and  the  cities,  cover 
up  their  faces  and  their  eyes  the  moment  a  man  approaches.  Surely  this  causes  them  acute  dis- 
comfort in  hot  weather?  Why  are  we  men  so  selfish  to  let  them  do  this?  Let  them  show  their 
faces  to  the  world,  let  them  have  the  chance  to  see  the  world  for  themselves.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  afraid  of  in  that!  Do  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  civilized  world  behave  like  this?  Of 
course  they  don't!  The  position  is  very  serious,  we  are  becoming  the  laughing  stock  to  the  world 
(qtd.  in  Orga  261-262). 

To  his  credit,  Ataturk 's  speeches  promoting  women's  roles  in  Turkish  society  were  extremely  advanced 
for  a  Muslim  nation  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,   hi  addition,  Ataturk  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  support  this  change  with  force  if  necessary  when  he  stated:  "if  you  like,  let  me  tell  you  that 
if  it  is  netessary  [sic],  to  reach  such  a  sublime  and  important  result,  let  us  make  some  sacrifices.   This 
has  no  importance"  (cftd.  in  Gazi  Mustafa  217;  qtd.  in  The  Life  of  Ataturk  217).   Thus,  although 
Ataturk  hoped  the  people  would  rally  behind  women's  reform,  he  was  willing  to  use  force  to  change  the 
nation. 

Perhaps  Ataturk 's  tlireats  were  a  reaction  to  the  relatively  slow  pace  of  change.   When  the  Turkish 
Republic  was  founded  in  1923,  only  men  possessed  the  right  to  vote  (Mango  559).   Representative 
Tunali  Hilmi  Bey  spoke  to  the  Grand  National  Assembly  with  regard  to  women  being  elected  as  dele- 
gates, but  he  "was  virtually  booed  on  the  floor  of  the  Parliament"  {Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  88). 
Kinross  states  that  the  uproar  occurred  when  a  deputy  asked  merely  for  women  to  be  included  in  the 
census  for  representation  under  the  new  electoral  law.   The  deputy  quickly  clarified  that  "this  would 
not  involve  giving  them  the  right  to  vote."     Because  he  began  with  this  plan,  the  "howls"  of  the 
Parliament  prevented  him  from  completing  the  rest  of  his  speech  (476-^77).   Thus,  the  Grand 
National  Assembly's  more  conservative  members  initially  prevented  Ataturk  from  promoting  his  reform 
agenda. 

However,  these  members  were  unable  to  stop  reform  that  indirectly  aided  women.   The  Assembly 
passed  laws  pertinent  to  women's  reform  in  1924:  religious  schools  were  closed  with  the  Law  of  the 
Unification  of  Education,  and  organized  Islam  was  placed  under  the  government's  control  [The  Life  of 
Ataturk  299;  Zurcher  195).   The  conservative  members  of  the  republic  lost  significant  means  to 
restrain  Ataturk 's  promotion  of  women's  reform  with  the  enactment  of  these  laws.   The  closing  of  reli- 
gious schools  was  the  product  of  a  long  struggle. 

In  1857,  the  Ministry  of  Education  took  control  of  schools  and  colleges,  thereby  transferring  this 
field  from  religious  to  secular  control  (Bernard  Lewis  225,  367).   However,  religious  schools  continued 
to  exist  and  funding  for  women's  education  remained  minimal.   In  fact,  Halide  Edib  (Adivar)  was  the 
first  woman  to  graduate  from  the  first  women's  college — a  branch  of  Robert  College  in  Istanbul — and 
her  graduation  only  occurred  in  1901  (Rustow  23). 

With  the  emergence  of  the  Young  Tin-ks,  the  pace  of  changed  increased.   In  addition  to  increased 
access  to  middle  and  secondary  education,  the  University  of  Constantmople  became  coeducational  in 
1915  and  many  institutions  followed  (Kinross  476;  Emin  225;  Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  88).   By 
closing  religious  institutions,  Ataturk 's  Grand  National  Assembly  forced  students  to  attend  coeduca- 
tional institutions.   This  eliminated  one  of  the  paramount  "social  dividers"  in  Turkish  culture  (Rustow 
13).   With  coeducation  becoming  the  system's  standard  by  1927,  females  enjoyed  equal  legal  access  to 
every  Turkish  educational  institution  (Landau  191). 

With  respect  to  Islam  coming  under  the  Republic's  control,  the  key  legal  transition  actually  occurred 
with  the  adoption  of  a  slightly  modified  version  of  the  Swiss  civil  code  in  February  1926  (Baron  179; 
Howard  362).   The  law  made  polygamy  illegal,  and  gave  women  equal  rights  in  both  matters  of 


divorce  and  inheritance  (Geoffrey  Lewis  108,  202;  Stewart  76).   Thus,  the  Islamic  law  Ataturk  himself 
had  advantageously  used  to  divorce  Latife  Hanim  six  months  earlier  was  eradicated.   Adoption  of  this 
code  was  ''the  most  important  step  in  the  emancipation  of  women  "  (Mango  4.37).   As  Andrew  Mango 
argues  without  this  separation,  the  "equality  of  the  sexes"  would  not  have  been  possible.    Women  of 
Turkey  had  admittedly  gained  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  since  the  Tanzimat,  but  ""as  long  as 
Islam  affected  civil  law,  full  equality  was  impossible,  and  any  advance  in  [women's]  freedom  could  be 
challenged  and  ultimately  reversed"  (535). 

Even  though  the  new  civil  code  provided  Turkish  women  with  increased  riglits,  they  still  could  not 
vote  or  be  elected  to  governmental  positions.   This  changed  with  the  Municipalities  Act  in  1930,  which 
awarded  women  the  right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected  to  local  municipal  positions  {Ataturk:  Centennial 
Album  91;  The  Life  of  Ataturk  217).    Full  suffrage  rights  did  not  come  about  until  December  8,  1934 
when  Turkish  women  were  granted  the  right  to  vote  and  be  elected  in  parliamentary  elections" 
(Bernard  Lewis  283;  Kinross  578;  Volkan  31 4).   The  election  of  1935  resulted  in  seventeen  women 
becoming  deputies  in  an  Assembly  of  399  members'^  {Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  51;  Geoffrey  Lewis 
108).   Thus,  the  basic  Western  legal  foundations  for  women's  rights  were  garnered  during  Ataturk's 
\irtual  dictatorship. 

The  Labor  Law  of  1936  was  an  additional  effort  to  enhance  women's  positions  in  Turkish  society. 
During  World  War  I,  the  combination  of  the  drain  of  men  into  the  army  and  the  increase  in  ammuni- 
tion and  food  factories  created  a  situation  where  females  became  a  large  proportion  of  Turkey  s  work- 
ing class  (Bai'on  178;  Bernard  Lewis  225,  468-469;  Zurcher  126).     With  many  females  beginning  long 
hours  of  work  at  early  ages,  possibilities  of  gaining  secondary  and  higher  education  became  unachiev- 
able goals.   This  law  provided  for  a  maximum  forty-eight  hour  workweek,  and  placed  restrictions  on 
the  employment  of  persons  mider  sLxteen  {Politics  and  Economics  65).   The  enactment  of  this  law  pro- 
dded many  yoimg  females  more  time  to  gain  better  educations  that  would  have  otherwise  remained 
inaccessible. 

Ataturk's  efforts  to  bring  about  women's  reform  went  beyond  the  legalities  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment.  Women  were  allowed  access  to  Turkey's  military  institutions;  in  May  of  1937,  Sabiha  Gokcen 
was  the  first  female  to  graduate  from  the  School  of  Military  Aviation  (Villalta  371).   Also,  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  women's  sports  were  supported  (EUison  215).   In  regards  to  theatre  arts,  men  had  traditionally 
played  women's  roles.   After  visiting  Izmir's  theater  in  1923,  Atatvirk  declared  Turkish  theaters'  ban 
against  w^omen  must  end.   Results  appeared  within  the  year  as  Turkish  women  appeared  in  the  musical 
comedy  Balo  Kacaklari.    In  addition,  a  picture  of  woman,  Sedat  Nazire  Hanini,  first  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  a  Turkish  magazine  in  1923  (Landau  224).   When  Turkey's  Keriman  Halis  became  the  beauty 
queen  of  Europe  in  1932,  "Turkish  women  received  international  attention"  (Volkan  314).   According 
to  Jacob  M.  Landau,  the  door  was  now  opened  "for  countless  talented  Turkish  actresses,  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers and  directors"  (224). 

Along  with  these  occurrences,  Ataturk  attempted  to  change  Turkish  society's  social  settings  with  the 
introduction  of  Western-styled  balls.   Ataturk  commenced  the  first  Turkish  ball  in  1925  at  Izmir  by 
dancing  a  fox  trot  with  the  local  governor's  daughter.   The  Federation  of  Turkish-American  Societies'' 
Ataturk:  Centennial  Album  asserts  tliis  w^as  the  first  time  a  Turkish  woman  had  danced  ''in  her  owii 
country  with  a  man  in  public"  (50).   On  other  occasions  it  was  reported  that  Ataturk  ■rallied  men  like 
children"  to  talk  to  ladies  standing  at  balls  to  make  the  "sitting  girls  jealous"  (Kmross  478).   Atatm-k 
w^anted  to  reward  women  who  went  against  traditional  Turkish  customs  in  hopes  of  overcoming  the 
masses'  conservative  attitudes. 

Another  important  issue  received  considerable  attention  from  Ataturk:  the  dispute  over  the  veil. 
Due  to  Turkish  custom,  at  the  age  of  ten  females  were  forced  to  wear  the  veil  (Ellison  170).   However, 
there  is  considerable  controversy  as  to  which  sectors  of  societ>"  still  abided  by  this  custom.    Some  schol- 
ars have  asserted  that  the  use  of  the  veil  had  already  decreased.    Hall  comments  that  the  women  of 
Constantinople  and  Angora  (i.e.  urban  sectors)  seldom  wore  the  veil  in  pubhc  (327).     Furthermore. 
Rustow  asserts  that  the  women  of  the  rural  regions  had  alw  ays  worn  headscai-ves  for  practical  purpos- 
es.  The  koylu.  Anatolian  peasantry,  were  customarily  "less  orthodox  in  their  customs,"  and  these 
women  usually  performed  outdoor  tasks  due  to  economic  factors.   This  made  the  cumbersome  veil  be 
viewed  as  impractical;  consequently,  it  was  not  usually  used  (24).    In  like  manner,  the  women  of 
Turkey's  growing  industrial  sector  tended  to  wear  a  long  car.$a/ instead  of  the  "ob\'ious  encumbrance" 
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of  veils  (Kinross  476).  Also,  Mango  claims  that  veiling  had  traditionally  been  a  custom  of  the  middle- 
class,  and  they  had  discarded  it  (434).  If  the  cosmopolitan,  rural,  and  middle-class  sectors  of  Turkish 
society  had  dismissed  the  veil,  it  would  seem  that  Tiukish  society  was  moving  far  beyond  the  enforce- 
ment of  traditional  dress  for  women. 

Ataturk,  however,  stated  several  times  that  he  had  observed  veiled  women.  In  a  speech  at 
Kastamonu  in  1925,  he  declared:  'Tn  some  places  1  have  seen  women  who  [used]  a  piece  of  cloth... to 
hide  their  faces,  and  who  turned  their  backs... when  a  man  passes  by... It  is  a  spectacle  that  makes  the 
nation  an  object  of  ridicule.   It  must  remedied  at  once"  (qtd.  in  Bernard  Lewis  265).   In  addition, 
Ataturk  commented  that  he  had  observed  women  "not  only  in  the  villages,  but  also  in  small  towns  and 
even  in  cities... closely  covering  their  faces  and  their  eyes"  (cjtd.  m  Ataturk:  Biography  165;  qtd.  in  The 
Life  of  Ataturk  216). 

Althovigh  it  may  seem  ironic,  eminent  liistorian  Bernard  Lewis  asserts  technological  progress  extend- 
ed Islamic  conservatism's  promotion  of  the  veil  into  villages  outside  of  Ataturk's  control.   Lewis  opines 
that  smaller  provincial  towns  became  the  bulwarks  of  religiovis  conservatism  in  the  republic,  and  the 
modern  systems  of  communication  and  transportation  allowed  their  influences  to  spread  into  many  vil- 
lages where  veiling  had  not  previously  been  conunon  practice  (311).   Thus,  Ataturk's  attempts  to 
remove  this  ""last  citadel  of  Islamic  conservatism"  through  personal  appeal  proved  ineffective  (Geoffrey 
Lewis  94).   Prohibiting  the  use  of  veils  was  first  proposed  by  Ataturk's  miopposed  single-party — the 
Republican  People's  Party — in  1935,  but  they  did  not  approve  a  plan  to  abolish  its  use  (Bernard  Lewis 
266).   Although  scholars  such  as  Josef  Washington  Hall  state  that  Ataturk  abohshed  the  veil  (336), 
Ataturk  actually  did  not  venture  to  aggressively  promote  legislation  calling  for  its  abolition.   It  appears 
that  Ataturk  knew  he  would  be  unable  to  remove  the  veil  completely  from  Turkish  society. 

V. 

The  advancement  of  women's  rights  proved  tenuous  in  the  immediate  years  after  their  adoption. 
Although  Ataturk  made  impressive  attempts  to  bring  the  masses  to  his  liberal  views  of  women,  it 
appears  that  Turkey's  rural  sectors  continued  intensively  to  embrace  their  traditional  view  of  women. 
The  adoption  of  the  European-styled  civil  code,  which  Mango  considers  the  ''most  important  step  in 
the  emancipation  of  Turkish  women"  (437),  was  "resisted,  ignored,  or  simply  never  put  into  effect"  in 
nu-al  Turkey  (Landau  249).   Once  the  new  civil  code  came  mto  force  in  1926  [Ataturk:  Biography 
149),  the  law  did  not  recognize  polygamy  or  rehgious  marriages,  but  nn"al  society  continued  to  do  so 
(Mango  438).   In  addition,  the  comlaination  of  the  civil  code's  abolishment  of  polygamy  and  the  post- 
war financial  difficulties  resulted  in  a  large  nvimber  of  bachelors  and  unmarried  women  in  a  society 
"where  'old  maids'  had  been  unknown"  (Hall  307).   Furthermore,  men  still  retained  the  legal  privilege 
of  being  considered  the  exclusive  head  of  household.   Because  of  this,  married  Turkish  women  could 
not  work  or  travel  abroad  without  first  being  granted  permission  by  their  husband  (Baron  188). 

The  Turkish  censuses  from  1927  and  1945  superficially  convey  that  the  civil  code  was  gradually 
removing  polygamy  from  Turkish  society.   The  1927  census  revealed  177,091  more  women  married 
than  men  compared  to  the  census  of  1945,  which  conveyed  only  97,357  more  women  than  men  were 
married.   However,  the  1950  census  provided  statistics  that  leads  one  to  assmne  that  many  marriages 
in  eastern  Turkey  were  not  registered  with  the  civil  administration.   For  example,  the  number  of  mar- 
riages per  one  thousand  people  in  Ankara,  Istanbul,  and  Izmir  was  nine,  ten,  and  ten,  respectively.   In 
cities  of  eastern  Turkey,  such  as  Agri,  Bingol,  and  Van,  the  nmnber  of  marriages  per  one  thousand  peo- 
ple was  two,  four,  and  four,  respectively.   One  may  conclude  that  the  disproportions  illustrated  in  the 
1950  census  were  due  to  the  fact  that  local  religious  authorities  conducted  many  marriages  in  eastern 
Turkey  (Geoffrey  Lewis  202-203).   If  so,  the  civil  code's  limitations  on  polygamy  and  religious  mar- 
riages may  have  been  less  impressive  than  what  was  initially  assumed  with  the  comparison  of  the  1 927 
and  1945  censuses,  and  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  civil  laws  procurement  were  not  benefiting  a  large 
number  of  Turkish  women. 

In  addition,  the  civil  code's  initial  age  requirements  gradually  became  more  lenient  because  of  the 
influences  of  traditional  Turkish  customs.   When  fkst  enacted,  the  minunum  ages  for  marriage  were 
eighteen  for  men  and  seventeen  for  women.   The  first  change  occurred  due  to  recognition  of  "general 
maturity"  among  peasant  communities,  which  allowed  both  sexes  to  marry  at  fifteen.   In  1938,  the 
minimum  age  for  the  entire  republic  was  reduced  to  seventeen  for  men  and  fifteen  for  women,  while 


the  minimum  age  for  peasant  communities'  women  was  lowered  to  fouitecn  (Geoffrey  Lewis  203). 
Allowing  peasant  women  to  marry  earlier  in  life  usually  limited  possibilities  to  further  their  education 
and  regidated  them  to  begin  a  family. 

With  regard  to  the  new  educational  opportiuiities  for  womeu.  tlie  first  ten  years  of  Ataturk  s  regime 
experienced  an  increase  in  female  students  from  6-i.OOO  to  222,000  (\  illalta  302).    Although  these 
numbers  eWdently  display  an  increase  in  women's  attendance  at  educational  institutions,  changes  were 
occurring  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  these  figures  reflect.    For  example,  the  number  of  Turkisii 
women  enrolled  in  universities  only  increased  from  11.2%  to  16.6%  between  1927  and  1937  (Barou 
184  qtd.  in  "Education.  Politics,  and  Women  in  Turkey").   Hale  supports  this  pattern — he  displays 
that  there  was  only  a  2%  increase  in  Tiu-kish  women's  literacy  between  1927  and  19-I-0  {Politics  and 
Economics  67). 

Perhaps  a  factor  that  led  to  the  undermining  of  Ataturk  s  efforts  was  that  the  1936  Labor  Law 
restriction  on  emplo^anent  of  persons  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  applied  only  to  establishments  with 
more  than  ten  workers  [Politics  and  Economics  65).   Under  this  restriction,  girls  working  in  small 
enteiprises  contuiued  to  go  unaided.   Moreover,  although  "Ataturk  s  women's  reform  was  built  on  two 
pillars:  education  and  law"  (Baron  177),  Turkey's  annual  expenditures  on  education  only  increased 
from  5%  m  1930  to  6%  of  the  national  budget  by  1938  [Political  and  Economic  66-67).    Since  fund- 
ing for  education  increased  only  slightly,  the  ovenshelming  ma]'orit\-  of  Turkish  women  continued  to  be 
illiterate. 

It  appears  that  Ataturk  s  legal  reforms  could  not  change  the  conserv  ative  attitudes  of  Turkish  soci- 
ety- overnight.   Women  were  emancipated  in  1934,  but  they  had  not  been  liberated  by  Ataturk  s  death 
in  1938.   Atatm-k's  success  with  regard  to  women's  rights,  while  impressive  when  compared  to  other 
Middle  Eastern  nations,  were  not  as  great  as  has  previously  been  described.   The  reUgious  conservatism 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  Atatm-k's  insufficient  personal  dedication  to  women's  reform  limited  his 
success  in  promoting  women's  reform  in  the  young  Turkish  Republic. 

Endnotes 

The  Carsaf  is  the  traditional  garment  worn  by  MusLLm  women  that  covers  them  from  their  head  to 
feet,  but  does  not  cover  their  face  (Villalta  5-6). 

""  There  is  some  dispute  among  scholars  as  to  the  date  women's  suffrage  occurred.   Gazi  Mustafa  states 
that  the  law  was  passed  on  November  5,  1934  (218).   Howard  states  that  suffrage  occurred  in  March 
of  1929  (362).   According  to  Geoffrey  Lewis  (108),  Baron  (179)  and  Ataturk:  Biography  (166)  women 
were  gi'anted  complete  suffrage  December  5,  1934.   Rustow  states  women  were  given  the  right  to  vote 
in  1935  (25). 

There  is  some  dispute  of  the  nmiibers  of  women  elected  and  the  year  they  became  representatives. 
According  to  Rustow  (25),  Mango  (501),  and  Baron  (179),  eighteen  women  were  elected  as  deputies  in 
1935.   In  addition, Villalta  states  that  suffrage  did  not  come  about  until  1936,  and  20  females  were 
elected  as  representatives  (370). 
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Osama  Bin  Laden: 
Public  Enemy  Number  One 


Nancy  Connors  Biggio 

Introduction 

To  most  Americans,  the  individual  most  closely  associated  with  ter- 
rorism against  the  Lhiited  States  is  Usama  bin  Laden.   Although  a  rela- 
tive newcomer  in  his  actions  and  campaign  against  Americans,  bin 
Laden  seems  to  embody  the  characteristics  and  actions  Americans  find 
most  threatening.   Wealthy,  fervently  religious,  elusive,  and  highly  com- 
mitted, bin  Laden  has  focused  his  hostility'  and  terrorist  efforts  on  the 
L^nited  States  with  some  considerable  success.   In  the  past  decade,  bin 
Laden  has  been  blamed  for  at  least  eight  separate  terrorist  actions 
against  Americans  including  the  August  7,  1998  American  embassy 
bombings  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  and  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania;  the  Khobar 
towers  in  Saudi  Arabia;  the  attack  on  the  USS  Cole  in  Yemen  and,  most 
recently,  the  hijacking  and  suicide  missions  which  destroyed  the  World 
Trade  Center  towers  and  severely  damaged  the  Pentagon  as  well  as  tak- 
ing the  lives  of  over  3,000  citizens.   In  the  court  of  American  pubhc 
opinion,  he  is  ceitauily  enemy  number  one. 

While  there  is  certainly  substantial  evidence  as  well  as  ample  specu- 
lation to  back  up  American  fears,  perhaps  more  concerning  to 
Americans  than  bin  Laden  liimself  should  be  the  terrorist  network  he 
has  established  by  forming  AI-Qaeda  (a.k.a.  The  Base).   LItilizing  his 
wealth  and  loyal  followers  as  well  as  fellow  Muslims,  bin  Laden  has 
been  able  to  bring  together  the  most  elite  and  effective  terrorist  organi- 
zations of  the  lArab  world  to  focus  their  energy  and  efforts  primarily 
dii-ected  against  the  LInited  States.    "In  an  effort  to  mobilize  the  masses 
to  support  this  'self-defensive'  struggle,  bin  Laden  taps  into  the  coUec- 
ti\e  Muslim  psyche  by  skillfully  exploiting  massacres  of  Muslims  in  Iracj, 
Bosnia,  Chechnia,  and  even  Qana  (Lebanon),  linking  these  to  historical 
battles  between  Muslims  and  their  enemies  by  then  remolding  them  into 
a  contemporary'  context '  (Ranstorp  1998  326).     It  is  likely  in  this 
capacit}'  that  bin  Laden  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  Americans  and  their 
allies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Prior  to  launching  into  a  full  discussion  of  bin  Laden 's  history,  strat- 
eg),  and  objectives,  it  is  appropriate  to  briefly  discuss  some  characteris- 
tics of  religious  terrorism  and  its  inspiration  as  compared  to  terrorism 
motivated  to  ethno-nationalist  or  ideological  interests.   While  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War  elmiinated  a  considerable  amount  of  the  support  for 
Marxist  and/or  socialist  movements,  the  new  terrorist  is  more  likely  to 
be  motivated  by  religious  objectives  than  a  desire  for  a  more  equal  soci- 
ety.  Although  other  active  rehgious  terrorists  exist,  it  seems  that  the 
most  active  are  Islamic  groups  operating  primarily  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  mere  motivation  of  religion  tends  to  lead  to  a  greater  degree  of 
fanaticism  in  objectives  and  strategy'  employed.   Juergensmeyer  (1996) 
focuses  on  this  rise  of  religious  nationahsm  and  its  ensuing  imphcations 
on  terrorism  and  concludes  that  the  world  views  of  these  religious  fol- 
lowers aid  in  justif\ang  their  teiTorist  actions.    "They  perceived  a  need 
to  defend  their  faiths,  and  held  a  heady  expectation  that  what  thev  did 
woidd  lead  to  radically  new  social  and  political  orders.   The  events  they 
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staged  were  therefore  religious  as  much  as  they  were  pohtical,  and  provide  examples  of  religious 
involvement  and  political  change  that  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  curiously  out  of  step  with  the 
twentieth  century''  (Juergensmeyer  1996  3). 

He  also  pomts  out  that  this  type  of  religious  nationalism  combines  tracUtional  religious  beliefs  in 
divine  law  with  the  modern  idea  of  a  nation-state  and,  therefore,  ""religionizes  politics"  by  examining 
political  issues  in  a  sacred  context  (Juergensmeyer  1996  6).   This  explains  why  these  religious  national- 
ists may  target  not  only  religious  outsiders  but  also  others  of  their  same  faith.   In  many  cases,  they  tar- 
get secular  leaders  who  do  not  apply  religious  principles  to  their  leadership  of  the  countr)^   Bin  Laden 
has  been  linked  with  the  attempted  assassinations  of  Jordan's  Crown  Prince  and  Egyptian  President 
Mubarak.   The  hostility  and  attacks  on  secular  governments  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  new,  many  mod- 
erate governments  in  the  region  have  faced  challenges  from  fanatical  Islamic  groups  for  years.   The 
distrust  and  hatred  of  secular  leaders  is  due  to  the  perception  that  they  are  merely  puppets  of  Western 
powers  and  their  Judeo-Christian  systems. 

Stage  I:  Need  for  Political  Change 
System 

An  adequate  understanding  of  bin  Laden  must  go  beyond  his  vast  wealth  or  traditional  Saudi 
upbringing  into  his  experiences  in  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.   In  1979  when  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan  to  replace  its  Islainic  ruler  Hafizullah  Amin  with  their  man,  Babrak  Karmal,  a 
call  was  issued  to  all  Muslims  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  brothers  in  Afghanistan.   At  the  time,  bin 
Laden  was  a  young  successful  businessman  aided  by  the  wealth  and  connections  of  his  family  who 
operated  the  largest  construction  company  in  Saudi  Arabia.   Through  their  connections  with  the  Saudi 
royal  family,  the  bin  Laden  family  had  developed  a  very  prosperous  business  which  LIsama  had  joined 
following  his  education  (exclusively  in  the  Middle  East).   Although  not  always  a  committed  Muslim, 
bin  Laden  became  more  committed  to  Islam  during  his  college  years  at  King  Abdul  Aziz  University  in 
Jedda  which  had  become  a  center  of  Islamic  intellectual  activity.   From  1974  to  1978,  bin  Laden  was 
subjected  to  the  thoughts  of  Islamic  experts  and  preachers  who  advocated  "an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional return  to  the  fold  of  conservative  Islamism  could  protect  the  Muslim  world  from  the  inherent 
dangers  and  sins  of  the  West"  (Bodansky  1999  4).   This  intellectual  experience  combined  with  the 
assassination  of  Saudi  Arabia's  King  Faisal  by  his  Westernized  nephew  reinforced  bin  Laden's  conuiiit- 
ment  to  Islam  as  the  only  possible  futiu-e  for  his  country. 

Bin  Laden  felt  a  connection  with  his  Afghan  brothers  and  responded  to  the  call  for  all  Muslims  to 
extract  the  Soviet  atheists  from  Islamic  land.   In  early  battle,  bin  Laden  proved  himself  to  be  a  coura- 
geous military  leader  and  earned  the  respect  and  loyalty  of  his  fellow  "soldiers".   In  addition  to  person- 
ally contributing  financially  to  the  battle,  bin  Laden  was  known  for  fighting  along  side  his  men  even 
with  considerable  risk  to  himself.   As  the  war  dragged  on,  bin  Laden  increased  his  fmid-raising  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  the  "Arab  Afghans"  utilizing  his  connections  with  the  Saudi  royal  family  and  many 
other  prominent  Muslims.   During  this  time,  bin  Laden  also  became  an  ally  of  the  United  States  as 
President  Ronald  Reagan  directed  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  to  funnel  money  and  weapons  to  the 
Afghan  resistance  movement.   In  effect,  this  was  perfect  training  for  a  modern  terrorist — bin  Laden 
became  a  highly  effective  motivator  both  of  his  troops  and  contributors.   Bodansky  (1999)  discusses 
how  bin  Laden  has  come  to  represent  a  new  form  of  terrorist  who  departs  tremendously  from  the 
impoverished  and  underprivileged  guerrillas  of  the  past.   The  new  radical  Islamic  ehte  have  become 
popular  leaders  of  their  people  and  have  attracted  huge  followings  and  tremendous  loyalty  for  their 
teachings.   Bin  Laden  easily  fits  into  this  inold. 

When  the  Soviets  finally  pulled  out  of  Afghanistan  in  1989,  bin  Laden  and  his  mojahedin.,  or  holy 
warriors,  were  jubilant.   Not  only  did  they  believe  that  they  had  single-handedly  defeated  the  Soviets, 
they  would  come  to  believe  that  their  actions  were  the  eventual  cause  of  the  total  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
bloc.   This  event  is  critical  in  an  effective  understanding  of  bin  Laden's  mentalit)^.   Because  he  truly 
believes  that  it  was  because  of  his  actions  (and  those  of  his  fighters)  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  defeat- 
ed, he  believes  it  to  be  highly  rational  that  a  similar  battle  and  victory  over  another  superpower,  the 
LTnited  States,  is  possible  and  even  likely.   While  he  accepted  American  support  through  the  CIA  during 
his  battle  in  Afghanistan,  he  claimed  in  1995  that  during  the  war,  his  fight  was  not  limited  to  conmiu- 
nism  or  the  Soviets.    "I  discovered  that  it  was  not  enough  to  fight  in  Afghanistan,  but  that  we  had  to 
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fight  on  all  fronts  against  communist  or  Western  opposition.   The  urgent  thing  was  communism,  but 
the  next  target  was  America''  (PBS  1998). 

Bin  Laden  returned  to  Saudi  Arabia  a  hero  with  a  strong  and  supportive  following.   Because  of  his 
increasingly  extreme  religious  views,  he  began  to  criticize  the  Saudi  royal  family  for  their  departure 
from  the  rules  of  Islam.    While  he  became  involved  in  opposition  groups,  he  was  able  to  maintain  his 
preferential  business  connections  with  the  government.    The  critical  turning  point  for  bin  Laden's  rela- 
tionship with  both  the  United  States  and  the  Saudi  government  came  with  the  August  2,  1990  Iracfi 
invasion  of  Kuwait.   Immediately  sensing  the  threat  to  his  homeland,  bin  Laden  offered  his  Afghan 
troops  and  his  own  expertise  to  supplement  Saudi  Arabia's  defense  forces. 

He  argued  passionately  in  Riyadh  that  if  the  Muslim  Nation  could  evict  the  Soviet  Union  from 
Afghanistan,  it  certainly  could  defeat  Saddam  Hussein  and  that  as  Muslims,  the  individual  Iraqi 
soldiers  would  not  resist  a  jihadist  force.   Bin  Laden  also  warned  Riyadh  against  inviting  or  per- 
mitting 'infideF  forces  into  the  sacred  land  of  Saudi  Arabia  because  such  an  invitation  would 
contradict  the  teaching  of  Islam  and  would  have  a  profound  impact  on  the  sensitivities  of  most 
Saudis — and  Muslims  as  a  whole.   At  this  stage  of  the  crisis,  Usama  bin  Laden  intervened  as  a 
concerned  but  fiercely  loyal  citizen  (Bodansky  1999  29). 

The  royal  family  believed  that  while  bin  Laden  was  successful  in  his  insurgent  movement,  it  was 
milikely  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold  off  Hussein's  Iraqi  forces.   Fearing  for  their  own  safety,  as  well 
as  the  vast  oil  resources,  the  Saudis  quickly  took  America's  offer  of  assistance.   As  American  and  other 
western  troops  streamed  into  the  Saudi  peninsula,  bin  Laden  was  both  personally  offended  and 
incensed  that  Western  troops  were  occupying  Muslim  holy  lands.    Sensing  a  conspiracy  with  the  Jewish 
state  of  Israel,  bin  Laden  spoke  against  the  Saudi  move  and  openly  questioned  the  religious  commit- 
ment of  the  royal  family.   As  time  went  on,  bin  Laden's  hatred  of  Americans  only  deepened  and  one  of 
his  central  demands  today  remains  the  removal  of  all  Western  ti'oops  from  holy  land. 

Juergensmeyer  (1996)  finds  this  progression  in  many  ideological  religious  nationalist  groups.   He 
details  a  five-step  process  of  escalating  violence  and  activity — begimiing  with  "a  disaffection  with  secu- 
lar nationalism,  then  moves  to  perceiving  politics  in  a  religious  way,  identifying  mortal  enemies  as 
Satanic  foes,  and  envisioning  the  world  as  caught  up  in  a  cosmic  confrontation,  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  a  peaceful  world  order  constructed  by  religious  nations"  (Juergensmeyer  1996  18).   Bin  Laden's 
change  in  attitude  towards  the  Saudi  government  as  well  as  other  moderate  Middle  Eastern  govern- 
ment is  consistent  with  this  progression.   His  initial  activities  against  the  govermnent  were  limited  pri- 
marily focused  on  calling  on  the  government  to  include  more  Islamic  teachings  into  the  legal  system 
but  has  progressed  to  all  call  for  the  destruction  of  all  non-Islamic  governments  and  the  creation  of  a 
Muslim  nation-state  in  the  Middle  East. 

Political  Allies 

Although  much  of  bin  Laden's  appeal  is  due  to  his  commitment  to  Islam,  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
that  all  Mushms  are  receptive  to  his  ideas  about  extreme  Islam.   Asfour  (1998)  describes  the  develop- 
ment to  two  radically  different  interpretation  of  Islam:  the  Islam  of  the  rivers  versus  the  Islam  of  the 
desert.   The  river  cultiue  which  flourished  in  the  Nile  delta,  followed  the  ''trend  of  the  mind"  while  the 
desert  culture  adliered  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Koran  as  God's  infallible  transmitted  word.   The 
river  cultiue  dominates  in  moderate  Middle  Eastern  governments  and  includes  some  degree  of  religious 
tolerance  in  the  legal  system.   The  desert  interpretation  asserted  that  all  people  must  have  ''one  creed, 
one  idea  and  only  one  inteipretation  of  religion  "  (Asfour  1998  39).   This  intolerant  fundamentalism 
began  to  grow  following  Arab  defeats  in  the  1967  Six  Day  War  and  gained  power  with  the  explosion  of 
oil  wealth  with  OPEC.   Bin  Laden  is  merely  the  most  recent  leader  and  trainer  for  this  radical  branch 
of  fundamentalism. 

W  liile  bin  Laden  has  become  more  radical  and  extreme  in  his  criticism  of  the  LTnited  States,  he 
began  his  pohtical  activity'  primarily  focused  against  the  Saudi  govermnent  in  the  early  1980s.   At  that 
time,  he  formed  the  Advice  and  Reform  Committee  (ARC)  as  an  umbrella  organization  for  racUcal 
groups  in  Saudi  Aiabia.   ARC's  main  focus  is  the  reestabhshinent  of  Islamic  principles  into  Saudi  Ufe 
and  government.   According  to  Fandv  (1999),  the  organization  has  four  primary  aims:  eradicating  all 
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forms  of  non-Islamic  rule,  establishing  a  true  Islamic  justice  system,  reforming  the  Saudi  justice  system 
and  eliminating  all  corruption,  and  reviving  the  hezba  system  guided  by  religious  teachings  which 
would  allow  citizens  to  bring  charges  against  govermnent  officials  (181-2).   On  this  foundation,  which 
emphasized  political  change  rather  than  political  destruction,  the  messages  from  the  group  became 
increasingly  radical  and  violent.   It  is  now  clear  that  bin  Laden  and  his  supporters  do  not  see  any  way 
to  work  within  the  existing  system.   It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  activities  and  comments  that  bin 
Laden  was  basically  forced  to  leave  Saudi  Arabia  not  due  to  pressure  from  the  American  government. 

Stage  II:  Purpose/desired  objective 
Objectives 

The  principle  objective  of  bin  Laden  and  his  organization  is  the  removal  of  all  foreign  presence  (pri- 
marily American)  from  Muslim  holy  land  in  order  to  create  a  peaceful  land  of  Islam.   From  this  initial 
objective  however,  it  appears  that  bin  Laden  has  expanded  his  aim  to  a  destruction  of  all  American 
influence  in  the  world.   In  a  1998  joint  statement  by  the  World  Islamic  Front  (which  is  comprised  of 
bin  Laden's  group,  Egyptian  Jihad,  Egy]3tian  Islamic  Group,  and  Pakistani  and  Bangali  Jihad  groups), 
bin  Laden  and  his  allies  lay  out  their  objectives  and  rationale.   First,  they  state  that  ''over  seven  years 
the  LTnited  States  has  been  occupying  the  lands  of  Islam  in  the  holiest  of  places,  the  Arabian  Peninsula, 
plundering  its  riches,  dictating  to  its  rulers,  humiliating  its  people,  terrorizing  its  neighbors,  and  tvirn- 
ing  its  bases  in  the  Peninsula  into  a  spearhead  tlirough  which  to  fight  the  neiglilDoring  Muslim  peoples" 
(World  Islamic  Front  1998).   The  Group  asserts  that  America's  eventual  goal  is  the  completion  of  the 
massacre  of  all  Iraqis  which  was  begun  with  the  Gulf  War.   Finally,  they  draw  a  connection  between 
these  two  assertions  and  Anierica''s  defense  of  Israel.    "If  the  Americans'  aims  behind  these  wars  are 
religious  and  economic,  the  aim  is  also  to  serve  the  Jews'  petty  state  and  divert  attention  from  its  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  and  murder  of  Muslims  there"  (World  Islamic  Front  1998). 

Based  on  these  beliefs,  they  issued  afativa  (religious  order)  to  all  Muslims:    "The  ruling  to  kill  the 
Americans  and  their  allies — civilian  and  military — is  an  incUvidual  duty  for  every  Muslim  who  can  do  it 
in  any  country  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  it"  (World  Islamic  Front  1998).   Specifically,  the  Front  calls 
on  Muslims  to  kill  Americans  and  plunder  their  money.   The  United  States  was  aware  of  the  fatwa  and 
some  analysts  within  the  CIA  hkened  it  to  a  declaration  of  war  (Reeve  1999  194).   In  any  case,  it  was 
definitely  a  direct  threat  against  the  financial  headcjuarters  of  the  American  economy — New  York  City. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  while  bin  Laden  definitely  seems  to  be  following  some  religious 
calling  and  uses  the  Koran  and  other  Islamic  teachings  as  justification  for  his  calls  and  actions,  he  has 
neither  formal  religious  training  or  any  religious  position.   He  is  primarily  ""self-taught"  through  reli- 
gious readings  and  individual  instruction. 

Some  analysts  believed  that  the  1998  fatwa  was  not  necessarily  revolutionary  but  "rather  is  part 
and  parcel  of  a  broader  contest  over  sacred  authority  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  over  continued  U.S.  military 
presence  on  the  Arabian  peninsula"  (Ranstorp  1998  321).    In  addition,  the  selection  of  the  London- 
based  Arabic  newspaper,  al-Quds  al-Arabi.,  to  publish  the  call  was  a  calculated  decision  to  maximize 
distribution  and  deliberately  wage  psychological  warfare  against  bin  Laden's  enemies  (Ranstorp  1998 
323).   Ranstorp  (1998)  also  asserts  that  this  edict  "is  illustrative  of  bin  Laden's  general  political 
astuteness  and  awareness  of  local,  regional,  and  global  issues,  especially  how  changes  in  each  of  these 
environments  affects  the  situation  of  Muslims  in  diverse  political,  geographical,  and  operational  con- 
texts" (323).   Finally,  \he  fatwa  indicates  the  tactical  alliances  that  bin  Laden  had  formed  with  other 
Islamic  organizations  (Ranstorp  1998  323).   Bin  Laden's  ability  to  convince  a  vast  array  of  Islamic  ter- 
rorist organizations  of  their  common  enemy — the  United  States — is  a  significant  contribution  to  world- 
wide terrorism. 

Bin  Laden  also  sees  the  Saudi  royal  family  and  government  as  a  target  because  of  their  relationship 
with  the  American  government  and  corporations  engaged  in  oil  drilling.    "Any  government  that  sells  its 
peoples'  interests  and  betrays  its  people  and  takes  actions  that  removes  it  from  the  Muslim  nation  will 
not  succeed"  (bin  Laden  1998  77).   His  main  criticisms  against  the  Saudi  regime  are  their  lack  of 
commitment  to  Sunni  Islam,  lack  of  viable  defense  policy,  reckless  spending  of  public  funds  and  oil 
proceeds,  and  dependence  on  non-Muslims  for  protection  (PBS  1999).     Contrary  to  his  vision  of 
Americans,  he  does  believe  that  not  all  Saudis  are  the  enemy  and  continues  to  rely  on  many  Saudi 
businessmen  to  finance  his  operation  through  their  protection  payments.    "Bin  Laden  focuses  on  pre- 


senting  the  Saudi  regime  as  a  'victim'  whose  dependent  militan^  and  security  relationsliip  with  the 
'crusader  forces'  lias  led  King  Fahd  to  act  subserviently  to  U.S.  interests  and  designs  by  arresting  o[ipo- 
sitional  religious  leaders  and  suspending  Islamic  law  and  has  demonstrated  an  inability  to  protecl  ilsrll 
by  allowing  American  'crusader  forces'  to  occupy  its  lands"  (Ranstorp  1*^)98  326). 

As  he  has  become  a  lighting  rod  for  anti-Islamic  propaganda  and  a  self-appointed  leader  for 
oppressed  Muslims,  it  seems  that  he  views  his  mission  to  l)e  greater  than  merel)  extracting  the 
Americans.    This  is  consistent  with  other  religious  nationalist  groups  studied  by  juergensmeyer  (1906). 
He  discusses  the  ironv  that  the  point  of  all  their  terrorism  and  violence  is  a  peaceful  world  "that  will 
come  into  being  when  the  cosmic  war  is  over,  and  the  militants'  vision  of  righteous  order  trium|ihs " 
(Juergensmever  1996  16).   As  bin  Laden  has  termed  his  efforts  to  be  a.  jihad  or  holy  struggle,  he  has 
found  ways  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  suicide  attacks  as  necessary  for  the  transformation 
of  societ)^.   He  is  clearly  working  for  a  dramatic  change  in  world  order  emanating  from  the  Middle 
East. 

Bin  Laden's  basic  sti'ategy  can  be  viewed  as  highly  rational  in  light  of  his  historical  experiences  and 
previous  beha\'ior  of  the  United  States  in  20'  ^  centur\^  conflicts.   Attacks  on  New  York  and  Washington 
are  part  of  a  pattern  of  escalating  activit)^  intended  to  exceed  American  cost  tolerance  for  involvement 
in  the  Middle  East.   Each  attack  on  American  interests  or  soldiers  has  been  meet  with  removal  of 
troops  or  scaling  back  of  activities.   A  liistorical  re\dew  of  attacks  on  American  interests  which  have 
been  connected  to  bin  Laden  include,  a  1992  attack  on  a  Yemen  hotel  targeting  L  .S.  soldiers,  1993 
bombing  of  the  \^'orld  Trade  Center  and  aml^ush  attacks  on  American  sokUers  in  Somalia  during 
Operation  ProWde  Comfort,  1995  attack  on  a  joint  U.S./Saudi  military  training  center  in  Riyadh 
kilhng  five  L'.S.  soldiers,  1996  attack  on  an  American  militaiy  complex  in  Dhahran  which  killed  19 
U.S.  soldiers,  1998  embassy  bombings  and  the  2000  attack  on  the  USS  Cole.   These  attacks  clearly 
signal  an  increase  in  violence,  teclmology,  geography,  and  casualties.   Response  from  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  been  limited  to  investigations,  arrests  and  trials  of  those  involved,  and  limited  air  strikes 
in  response  to  the  embassy  bombings.   None  of  these  actions  have  either  fulfilled  Al-Qaeda  s  demands 
or  dissuaded  them  from  taking  further  actions. 

Bin  Laden  ob\iously  plamied  an  escalation  of  attacks  on  higher  profile  tai'gets  with  more  casualties 
involved.   Also  significant  is  the  increasingly  geographic  proximity  of  the  attacks.   Each  has  moved 
closer  to  American  "home  territorv  ' .   Bin  Laden  believe  that  by  convincmg  the  American  public  of  the 
''costs'  involved  in  their  mtei'\'ention  in  the  Middle  East,  he  will  convuice  them  that  they  must  end 
their  mvolvement  in  the  Middle  East.    Cameron  (1999)  describes  this  general  plan:  "bin  Laden's  strat- 
eg\^  to  achieve  these  objectives  is  to  use  armed  resistance  and  terrorism  to  coerce  a  change  of  beha\aor; 
by  imposmg  unacceptable  casualties  on  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  he  will  compel  their  withdi'awal.    \n  the 
face  of  the  L  .S.  and  Israel's  mihtarv  superiority,  bin  Laden  calls  for  terrorism  to  accomphsh  these 
goals"  (281). 

In  addition  to  fighting  Americans,  bin  Laden  has  also  waged  battles  or  supported  battles  against 
JVlidcUe  Eastern  governments  whom  he  views  as  co-conspirators  with  the  Americans  including  Egy-pt, 
Saudi  Arabia.  Lebanon  and  Jordan.   These  governments,  he  claims,  have  betrayed  their  Muslim  citi- 
zens and  accepted  Western  values  and  ideals  to  the  detriment  of  their  citizens.   He  has  worked  against 
these  governments  by  aiding  Islamic  terrorists  within  their  system  towards  the  goal  of  creating  Islamic 
govermnents  similar-  to  Iran.    Specifically,  he  believes  that  disrupting  the  relationship  between  the 
L  iiited  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  will  weaken  the  legitimacy  of  the  Saudi  government  and  royal  family 
and  force  them  to  capitulate  to  some  of  his  demands  for  reform  in  Saudi  Arabia  (Fandy  1999  192). 

Targets 

The  previous  success  of  bin  Laden  and  other  Islamic  extremists  against  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan 
and  Americans  in  Lebanon  and  Somalia  has  taught  him  the  limited  cost  tolerance  of  Americans.   Bin 
Laden,  in  1997  inteniew.  asserted  that  the  Americans  left  Somalia  despite  they  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  power  in  the  world.   These  experiences  taught  bin  Laden  the  limited  cost  tolerance  of  the 
vAmericans  and  the  possibility-  of  changing  policy  by  killing  or  harming  soldiers  or  ciWlians.   Because  he 
believes  he  is  engaged  in  a  holy  war,  he  sees  no  cUfference  between  ci\'ilians  and  militarA'  personnel  and 
knows,  in  fact,  that  attacks  on  civilians  are  more  hkely  to  change  American  policy  than  attacks  on  the 
nulitar)'.   He  points  to  American  action  in  World  War  II  as  part  of  his  justification:  "American  histon- 


does  not  distinguish  between  civilians  and  military  and  not  even  women  and  children.   Americans  are 
the  ones  who  used  the  bombs  against  Nagasaki''  (bin  Laden  1998  74).   His  targeting  of  civihan  targets 
is  justified  as  a  reaction  to  previous  American  actions.    ''Every  action  solicits  a  reaction.    It  is  a  punish- 
ment that  fits  the  cruue"  (bin  Laden  1998  78). 

Demands 

At  the  base  of  bm  Laden's  demands  are  his  now  highly  developed  religious  beliefs.   Though  not  for- 
mally taught,  bm  Laden  is  extremely  well-read  on  matters  of  Islamic  law  and  the  Koran.   He  has 
developed  these  teachings  into  support  for  his  demand  and  objectives  primarily  being  the  creation  of 
an  Islamic  state  in  the  Middle  East.   Many  experts  have  questioned  the  power  of  bin  Laden  in  hght  of 
his  lack  of  rehgious  training.    ""Historically  only  a  few  men  lacking  formal  Islamic  education  have  been 
recognized  as  leaders,  mostly  on  the  basis  of  their  pietA^,  knowledge,  and  unequaled  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  Islainic  and  Islamist  causes  tlu'ough  military^  means — the  jihad... Bin  Laden's  emergence  as 
an  emir  amounts  to  recognition  by  the  Islamist  leadership  that  he  is  a  unique  leader  and  an  miportant 
mujahid"  (Bodansky  1999  185).   The  main  obstacle  in  his  way  is  the  presence  of  the  LTnited  States 
tlu"ough  troops,  support  of  Israel,  and  alhances  with  secular  Arab  govermnents.   All  attacks  against  the 
United  States  are  for  the  main  purpose  of  convuicing  the  Americans  to  leave  the  Middle  East  and  cease 
in  their  assistance  of  Israel.    '"The  American  government  has  no  choice  but  to  pull  its  sons  from  the 
holy  land  [Saudi  Arabia]  especially  and  from  the  Muslim  lands  in  general.   It  also  has  to  refrain  in  any 
way  from  supporting  the  Israeli  government  that  occupies  our  land''  (bin  Laden  1998  79). 

The  critical  demand  of  bin  Laden  and  his  organization  is  the  removal  of  American  troops  from  aU 
Muslim  lands.   With  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  support,  bin  Laden  and  his  followers 
beheve  that  all  other  enemies  will  fall  including  the  state  of  Israel  and  secular  Middle  Eastern  govern- 
ments.  As  previously  discussed,  bin  Laden  was  an  ally  of  the  United  States  during  the  Afghan  war  and 
enjoyed  a  close  relationship  with  the  Saudi  government  imtil  their  rejection  of  his  assistance  following 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.   However,  the  change  m  bm  Laden's  opinion  was  not  only  a  product  of 
American  mihtary  involvement  following  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  but  also  clue  to  changing  econoinic 
circmnstances  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  long  as  foreign  involvement  was  exclusively  economic,  and  as  long  as  the  rewards  were  more 
than  adequate  to  soothe  every  grievance,  the  aHen  presence  could  be  borne.   But  in  recent  years 
both  have  changed.   With  the  fall  in  oil  prices  and  the  rise  in  popvdation  and  expenditure,  the 
rewards  are  no  longer  adequate  and  the  grievances  have  become  more  numerous  and  more 
vocal.   Nor  is  the  involvement  limited  to  economic  activities.   The  revolution  in  Iran  and  the 
wars  of  Saddam  Hussein  have  added  political  and  military  dunensions  to  the  foreign  involve- 
ment and  have  lent  some  plausibility  to  the  mcreasingly  heard  cries  of  'imperialism'  (Lewis 
1998  20). 

Stage  III:  Means 
History 

Without  the  Soviet  invasion  and  ensuing  battle  for  Afghanistan,  Americans  may  never  have  come  to 
know  the  name  Usama  bin  Laden.   Were  it  not  for  his  military  and  fund-raising  experience  and  success 
during  the  Afghan  war,  it  is  imhkely  that  bin  Laden  would  have  become  a  successful  terrorist.   His 
greatest  resource  is  likely  not  his  personal  fortvme  (which  many  have  said  is  nearly  gone)  but  the  loyal- 
ty of  thousands  of  first  and  second  generation  Afghan  warriors  who  respect  him  for  both  liis  mihtaiy 
savvy  and  personal  beliefs.   In  addition  to  his  knowledge  of  guerrilla  fighting,  bin  Laden  also  enjoys 
the  critical  advantage  of  all  terrorists,  the  element  of  smprise.   Islamic  terrorists  have  expanded  their 
operations  outside  of  the  Middle  East  and  have  settled  in  many  Western  countries.   Freidman  (2001) 
points  out  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  secular  Middle  Eastern  government's  crackdown  on  extrem- 
ists was  the  exporting  of  terrorists  to  more  tolerant  European  and  American  cities  where  civil  hberty 
and  privacy  protection  ensiured  their  sirrvival. 

Bin  Laden's  actual  physical  location  has  become  far  more  precarious  because  of  liis  recent  attacks 
on  the  United  States.   Prior  to  the  current  American  effort,  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Taliban  gov- 
ernment of  Afghanistan  would  continue  to  shelter  him  and  it  was  unlikely  that  international  law  or 


American  public  opinion  would  permit  a  niilitaiy  campaign  to  captiwe  liini.    Even  now.  with  the 
American  campaign  in  Afghanistan  appareiuly  achieving  its  initial  objective  of  removing  the  Taliban 
from  power  bin  Laden  has  not  been  captmed.    Al-Qaeda  has  |)ro\en  both  resourceful  and  geographi- 
cally extensive  in  its  ability  to  hide  its  leader.    The  dilTicidtly  of  the  Afghan  campaign  servers  to  illus- 
trate the  strategic  intelligence  of  bin  Laden  in  his  selection  of  yVfghanistan  as  a  home  base.    In  addition 
to  bin  Laden's  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and  government,  its  location  and  neighbors  make  it  extreme- 
Iv  difficult  for  an  oinside  force  to  successfiillv  invade  and  capline  him. 

Tools 

The  military-  experience  of  bin  Laden  and  his  followers  have  combined  with  modern  resources  pro- 
^^ded  by  massive  Middle  Eastern  wealth  to  make  Al-Qaeda  the  most  powerful  terrorist  organization  in 
the  world.    It  is  believed  that  Al-Qaeda  was  formed  by  bin  Laden  from  the  Office  of  Services  of  the 
Mujihadeen  (Al-Kifah)  which  was  originally  created  in  the  early  1980s  by  Sheikh  Abdullah  Azzam  to 
recruit  volimteers  and  fluids  for  the  Jihad  in  Afghanistan.    Azzam,  a  Palestinian  fimdamentalist.  spear- 
headed the  Afghan  //7?of/  against  the  Soviets  and  quickly  found  a  financial  backer  in  bin  Laden. 
Azzam  also  pro\'ided  bin  Laden  with  a  role  model  for  the  future.    "Azzam  represented  a  new  t\pe  of 
Muslim  leader,  the  first  modern-day  transnational  fimdamentalist,  who  inspired  an  entire  generation  to 
rally  to  the  cause  of  jihad.   Azzam  proWded  a  sense  of  empowerment  to  Muslim  vouth.    His  talents 
went  beyond  that  of  a  religious  leader;  he  was  a  militar)-  leader  and  a  indefatigable  orator  who  could 
give  mesmerizing  religious  speeches  for  hours  on  end    (Emerson  1998a  22).     Al-Kifah's  primarv 
Ainerican  offices  were  located  in  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City  and  Tucson,  Arizona  and,  with  Ali  Mohammed 
at  its  head,  provided  guerilla  training  to  Islamic  militants  in  New  Jersey  as  recentlv  as  1989. 

Bin  Laden  quicklv  became  involved  in  Al-Kifah  and  became  the  major  financial  backer  to  the 
group.   Eg^-ptian-born  Mohammed  was  particularly  valuable.   He  graduated  from  a  Special  Forces 
Officer  School  at  Fort  Bragg  in  1981  through  a  program  for  visiting  militan*^  officers  and  returned  to 
the  Lnited  States  in  1985  to  hve.    In  1986,  he  joined  the  American  mihtar\'  specializing  in  educating 
the  American  troops  about  Islamic  fundamentalism  and  the  Middle  East.     During  his  coimection  wdth 
the  American  military',  Mohanmied  befriended  bin  Laden  and  quickly  became  one  of  his  top  aids. 
After  leaxdng  the  militaiy  in  1989,  he  continued  his  interaction  with  bin  Laden  and  traveled  extensive- 
ly between  the  U.S.  and  the  Middle  East  (Emerson  1998b  28-29).   Mohammed  provides  only  a  single 
example  of  the  extensive  netw  ork  of  militants  and  mformation  available  to  bin  Laden.   The  infiltration 
of  the  American  militar\'  may  be  extensive  and  is  evidence  of  a  highly  developed  and  long-term  opera- 
tion. 

The  logistical  structure  of  Al-Qaeda  is  one  of  its  greatest  assets.   While  bin  Laden  is  head  of  the 
organization,  he  does  not  control  all  of  its  operations  but  rather,  each  provide  logistical  support  to  the 
others.    In  Februan-  1998,  bin  Laden  formed  the  World  Islamic  Front  for  the  Jihad  Against  Jews  and 
Crusaders  along  with  other  extremist  Islamic  organizations.   Bin  Laden  explains  that  the  organization 
has  a  "Higher  Comicil  to  coordinate  rousing  the  Muslim  nation  to  earn-  out  Jihad  agamst  Jews  and 
Crusaders"  (bin  Laden  1998  78).   It  is  this  abilitv'  to  coordinate  attacks  which  obviously  is  the  greatest 
threat  to  Americans.   Because  they  have  a  common  mission  of  eliminating  American  influence  and  top- 
pling secular  governments,  they  are  able  to  coordinate  actions  and  utilize  funds,  militants,  and  techni- 
cal expertise  from  other  members  in  order  to  successfully  complete  missions.    For  his  part,  bin  Laden 
seems  to  have  focused  on  providing  ti'aining  and  safe  havens  in  Afghanistan  for  the  teri'orists. 

Al-Qaeda  and  its  members  do  not  lack  many  military  tools.    While  there  is  no  credible  evidence  that 
they  have  obtained  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  either  chemical,  biological,  or  nuclear,  there  is  credi- 
ble evidence  that  they  are  actively  seeking  all.    In  fact,  bin  Laden,  interviewed  in  December  1998  stat- 
ed. "Acquiring  weapons  for  the  defense  of  Muslims  is  a  religious  dutv.   If  I  have  indeed  acquired  these 
weapons,  then  I  thank  God  for  enabling  me  to  do  so"  (Yusufzai  1999  38).   Many  analysts  (Leader 
1999)  have  dismissed  the  threat  of  Al-Qaeda  s  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  especially  a  nuclear 
device  because  of  the  necessarv'  technical  training  involved.    "Even  if  bin  Laden  were  able  to  buy  such 
a  weapon,  he  would  have  to  figure  out  how  to  operate  or  bypass  its  multiple  arming  and  fail-safe  sys- 
tems.   This  would  require  considerable  scientific  and  technical  skill.    His  followers  would  also  have  to 
figure  out  how  to  modify  such  a  device  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  useful  as  a  terrorist  weapon. 
Neither  task  would  be  easv    (Leader  1999).    Recent  events  have  obviouslv  proven  that  conventional 


weapons  of  mass  destruction  are  not  necessary  in  order  to  cause  massive  casualties.   The  attack  on  the 
World  Trade  Center  and  Pentagon  are  highly  illustrative  examples  of  the  use  of  innovation,  training, 
dedication,  and  moderate  funds  to  achieve  a  terrorist  goal. 

While  they  may  lack  traditional  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  visitors  to  bin  Laden's  camps  report 
the  use  of  cell  phones,  computers,  satellite  technology,  in  addition  to  weapons  stockpiles.   The  camps 
are  utilized  by  a  variety  of  terrorist  organizations  and  provide  yet  another  opportunity'  to  network  and 
recruit  soldiers  for  the  broader  struggle.   One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  camps  is  their  ability  to 
qiiickly  move  from  one  remote  location  to  another,  leaving  one  country  when  the  govermnental  pres- 
siu-e  becomes  too  great.     It  is  also  miportant  to  remember  that  carrying  out  terrorist  attacks  does  not 
recpiire  large  number  of  conventional  weapons  when  traditional  terrorist  tools  such  as  explosives  are 
available.   In  fact,  bin  Laden's  most  successful  attacks  have  combined  modern  intelligence  gathering 
with  typical  terrorist  methods  (car  bombs).   The  successful  attack  and  destruction  of  the  World  Trade 
Center  and  attack  on  the  Pentagon  provide  ample  evidence  of  this.   Ex-Sudanese  military  agents  have 
actually  focused  on  the  relatively  low  level  of  technology  used  at  the  camps.   Rather,  militants  were 
trained  in  thi-ee  major  areas:  fabrication  of  ti'avel  documents,  low-tech  covert  commmiications,  and  use 
of  small  weapons  and  explosives  (Smyth  1998  22).    Amazingly,  this,  along  with  pilot  training,  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  successfully  carry  out  the  September  11*^^  attacks. 

Prior  to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  towers  and  Pentagon,  few  experts  had  considered  the 
use  of  commercial  airlines  as  terrorist  weapons.   The  majority  of  literature  discussing  the  future  of  bin 
Laden  focused  on  his  acquisition  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   The  primary  counter-terrorism  mea- 
sures taken  both  domestically  and  at  American  installations  abroad  focused  on  the  typical  terrorist 
weapon — the  car  bomb.   This  was  al-Qaeda's  weapon  of  choice  as  demonstrated  at  the  1996  attack  on 
the  Khobar  towers  in  Dhahran.   The  attack  on  joint  Saudi-LTS  military  establishment  was  accom- 
plished with  a  car  bomb  hidden  in  a  tanker  truck  and  driven  into  the  compoimd.   The  terrorists  then 
quickly  escaped  the  explosion  which  killed  19  Americans  and  injured  and  killed  many  more.   Although 
the  method  was  basic,  it  was  a  sophisticated  directional  charge  with  5,000  pounds  of  military  class 
explosives  combined  with  incendiary  material  (Bodansky  1999  151). 

Another  tool  which  has  been  successfully  utilized  by  bin  Laden  has  been  the  Western  media. 
Although  the  United  States  government  has  been  unable  to  accurately  target  bin  Laden  or  his  exact 
location,  bin  Laden  has  been  accessible  to  several  joiu-nalists.   He  has  given  interviews  to  American 
media  most  notably  to  John  Miller  of  ABC  News  in  1998  and  to  CNN  in  December  1998  and  had  his 
comments  freely  distributed.   Some  analysts  beheve  this  free  and  extensive  publicity  has  given  bin 
Laden  and  his  followers  "an  exaggerated  sense  of  their  own  importance"  (Fandy  1999  179). 

Militants 

Much  of  bin  Laden's  success  in  his  terrorist  operations  is  due  to  the  training  and  commitment  of  his 
militants.   Recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the  Afghan  war,  these  "Afghan  Arabs"  feel  a  strong  sense 
of  loyalty  to  bin  Laden  and  liis  principles  and  are  beheved  to  number  between  seven  and  nine  thou- 
sand (Ranstorp  1998  324).   For  their  part,  they  have  recruited  and  helped  train  others  who  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  an  active  pool  of  recruits  for  many  years  to  come.   The  Arab  Afghans  have  contributed 
in  four  primarily  ways  to  the  current  Islamic  fundamentalist  terrorist  movement:  leaders  of  radical 
Islamic  organizations,  founders  of  new  terrorist  organizations,  architects  of  new  independent  terrorist 
cells,  and  as  participants  in  Islamic  uprisings  throughout  many  former  Soviet  republics  (Shay  and 
Schweitzer  2000). 

Bin  Laden's  financial  resources  and  political  and  rehgious  connections  have  provided  locations  for 
training  and  hiding  for  his  own  militants  as  well  as  though  associated  with  other  Islamic  organizations. 
His  most  recent  location  of  Afghanistan  and  the  control  of  the  Taliban  provided  massive  protection  for 
bin  Laden  and  his  militants.   Efforts  by  Western  government  to  improve  relations  with  the  Taliban  in 
order  to  capture  or  extradite  bin  Laden  failed  necessitating  the  military  campaign.   Because  of  the  mili- 
tant Islamic  stance  of  the  Taliban  and  recent  crackdowns  on  foreigners  including  the  media,  there  was 
little  cooperation  from  the  Afghan  "government'"  in  the  campaign  against  bin  Laden  and  all  mteUi- 
gence  gathered  since  September  11*^^  has  been  the  result  of  military  efforts. 

Many  of  bin  Laden"'s  original  corps  of  soldiers  have  branched  out  to  head  Islamic  organizations 
throughout  the  Arab  world.   In  addition  to  expanduig  the  threat  to  Western  targets,  this  also  serves  the 
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purpose  of  creating  a  highly  effective  terrorist  network  for  bin  Laden's  use.   In  fact,  it  is  most  hkely 
because  of  these  Afghanistan  connects  tliat  l)in  Laden  was  able  to  form  Al-Qaeda.    ''Members  of  this 
first  generation  of  foreign  vohmteers  in  Afgiianistan,  all  of  whom  are  fiercely  loyal  to  bin  Laden,  now 
constitute  the  leadership  and  high  command  of  the  Islamist  terrorist  movement "  (Bodansky  1999  15). 
The  loyalt\'  the  militants  feel  towards  bin  Laden  is  supplemented  by  the  structure  of  the  organization. 
Contraiy  to  other  religious  nationalist  organizations  which  Juergensmeyer  (1996)  describes  as  having  a 
high  degree  of  centralized  authority,  bin  Laden  and  his  inner  circle  known  as  the  Committee  of  Three 
(Imad  Mughaniyah.  Ahmad  Salah  (Salini)  and  bin  Laden)  seem  to  provide  some  logistical  support  and 
guidance  but  not  direct  connections  with  all  operations.   Majlis  al  shura  or  consultative  councils  report- 
edly make  the  decisions  about  undertaking  terrorist  actions  and  fatira  committees  issue  religious  rul- 
ings (Auster  and  Whitelaw  1998  3-+). 

Among  the  many  assets  of  al-Qaeda  are  its  loose  organization,  geographic  flexibility,  and  interdepen- 
dent structure.   Although  initial  research  assumed  that  it  followed  the  typical  terrorist  pattern  of  self- 
contained  cells,  mounting  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  network  is  more  active  than  the  cells.   Simon 
and  Benjamin  (2000)  note  that  members  seem  to  be  organized  in  a  combination  of  "a  iiub  and  spoke' 
structure  (where  nodes  communicate  with  the  center)  with  a  'wheel'  structure  (where  nodes  in  the  net- 
work communicate  with  each  other  without  reference  to  the  center)"  (70).   This  type  of  structure  is 
extremely  difficult  to  infiltrate  and  collect  reliable  information.   There  seems  to  be  not  only  logistical 
but  personnel  support  between  the  cells  and  even  terrorist  organizations  who  belong  or  are  connected  to 
al-Qaeda.   Early  reports  indicate  that  of  the  19  suspected  hijackers  involved  in  the  World  Trade  Center 
and  Pentagon  bombmgs,  at  least  a  dozen  received  training  at  Florida  fight  schools  and  lived  in  the 
same  areas.   It  is  rather  inconceivable  that  these  individuals  did  not  work  together  and  know  each 
other.    Cameron  (1999)  points  out  the  counter-terrorism  challenge  posed  by  a  network  with  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy  for  action  where  infiltration  and  tracking  the  group  become  substantially  more  dif- 
ficult (282). 

As  discussed,  bin  Laden's  contribution  to  modern  Islamic  terrorism  is  his  personal  comiections  and 
the  netw  ork  he  has  established.   By  convincing  many  pre-existing  organizations  of  their  common 
enemy,  the  L^nited  States,  bin  Laden  has  been  able  to  establish  a  loose  network  which  utilizes  his  train- 
ing facilities  and  logistical  support  in  order  to  carry  out  their  attacks.   Zanini  (1999)  sees  a  dramatic 
change  in  terrorist  organizations  exemplified  by  bin  Laden's  group.    "The  rise  of  networked  arrange- 
ments in  terrorist  organizations  is  part  of  a  wider  move  away  from  formally  organized,  state-sponsored 
groups  to  privately  financed,  loose  networks  of  individuals  and  subgroups  that  may  have  strategic  guid- 
ance but  enjoy  tactical  independence"  (Zanini  1999  248).   Reeve  (1999)  conciu-s:  "The  aim  of  such 
men  as  Osama  bin  Laden  is  now  to  harness  these  disparate  [Islamic  terrorist]  groups,  with  their  wddely 
differing  amis,  into  a  broad  coalition  with  one  central  objective:  to  attack  the  West.   In  trying  to  build 
this  coalition,  bm  Laden  has  been  assisted  by  the  communications  revolution  and  globahzation,  which 
is   not  only  a  powerful  force  in  popular  culture  and  the  world  economy,  but  is  an  important  ti'end  in  the 
international  Islamist  movement"  (224). 

The  use  of  information  tecluiology  to  coordinate  their  efforts  is  obvious  and  ver\^  difficult  to  combat 
with  the  proliferation  of  cell  phones  and  the  internet.  This  also  makes  counter-terrorism  more  difficult. 
Because  of  the  massive  Western  effort  to  capture  or  ehminate  bin  Laden,  he  has  made  arrangements  for 
liis  cause  to  continue  after  his  unprisonment  or  death.  He  is  grooming  Sheikh  Taseer  Abdallah,  a  Saudi 
Islamist,  as  a  political-theological  successor  and  liis  eldest  son,  Muhammad,  as  his  eventual  successor 
(Bodansky  1999  309-310). 

While  other  terrorist  organizations  face  the  continual  challenge  of  recruitment  of  fighters,  bin  Laden 
is  not  likely  to  face  such  a  problem  for  a  considerable  time.   Because  of  the  financial  net^sork  he  has 
developed,  he  is  able  to  compensate  militants  as  well  as  provide  them  with  all  necessan'  hardware. 
"[T]hese  battle-hardened  Islamic  revolutionaries  are  highly  skilled  in  urban  guerrilla  warfare  tactics 
and  are  inspired  as  well  as  privatelv  funded  by  L^samah  bin  Laden  himself"  (Ranstorp  1998  321). 
Central  in  the  consciousness  of  militants  is  their  religious  commitment  which  is  based  on  a  sense  of 
fatalism  and  predetennination.   Thev  believe  their  fate  is  set  by  God  and  they  act  as  soldiers  for  his 
wishes.   According  to  bin  Laden:  "As  Muslims,  we  believe  our  fate  is  set.   Even  if  the  whole  world 
decides  to  get  together  and  kill  us  before  our  time  has  come,  we  will  not  die "  (bin  Laden  1998).    In 
fact,  VanAtta  (1998)  asserts  that  the  degree  of  commitment  felt  by  these  militants  means  that  their 
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organizations  requires  less  personnel  and  funding.    "The  new  terrorist  organizations... are  generally 
smaller  groups  which  seek  to  inflect  higher  casvialties  and  which  do  not  need  state  support  because  they 
answer  only  to  their  God.    The  slogan  of  these  new  terrorists  is  to  let  the  target  speak  for  itself  (Van 
Atta  1998  67).   This  strategy  is  liighly  consistent  with  the  symbolic  selection  of  targets  attempted  by  all 
terrorists. 

The  USS  Cole  attack  and  British  counter-terrorism  investigations  have  revealed  an  extensive  net- 
work supported  and  inspired  by  bin  Laden. 

The  events  in  Yemen  and  Britain  clearly  demonstrate  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  principles  of 
jihad  as  advocated  by  bm  Laden  and  the  willingness  of  Islamists  to  rely  on  them  as  religious 
authorization  for  acts  of  terrorism.  The  existence  of  a  solid,  capable  Islamist  terrorist  infra- 
structure in  the  West,  capable  of  operating  both  at  home  and  overseas,  was  confirmed.  These 
terrorist  groups  are  controlled  by  bin  Laden  followers  and  loyalists.  All  of  the  activities  took 
place  m  Yemen  and  Britam  without  precise  instructions  from  Usama  bin  Laden,  who  served 
only  as  a  guiding  force  (Bodansky  1999  377). 

This  suggestion  has  significant  implications  on  counterterrorism  methods  which  focus  on  the  arrest 
or  assassination  of  bin  Laden.   Based  on  this  information,  it  seems  milikely  that  such  a  strategy,  even  if 
successful,  would  eliminate  the  threat  posed  by  bin  Laden's  brand  of  fanatical  Islamic  terror. 

External  Assistance/Support 

While  bin  Laden  has  broken  his  ties  to  Saudi  Arabia  (they  renounced  his  citizensliip  in  1994),  he 
still  has  considerable  allies  in  the  Arab  world.   His  relationship  with  the  Taliban  govermnent  of 
Afghanistan  was  extremely  close  due  to  his  contributions  to  the  Afghan  war  agamst  the  Soviets  and 
personal  comiections  with  the  Pushtim  clan.   When  he  was  forced  to  leave  Sudan  due  to  American  pres- 
sure on  the  goveriunent,  he  was  quickly  accepted  into  Afghanistan.   Gulbuddin  Hekmatyar,  a  fellow 
leader  of  the  Afghan  Muslim  mojahedin  during  the  war  against  the  Soviets,  was  sworn  in  as  prime  min- 
ister of  Afghanistan  on  June  26,  1996.   Inunediately  after  his  inauguration,  bin  Laden  arrived  in 
Afghanistan  and  continues  to  be  sheltered  by  the  Taliban  government  (Bruce  1996  9).   There  is  gossip 
that  he  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  leader  of  the  Taliban  movement,  Mullah  Muhanunad  Omar, 
as  well  as  taking  as  his  fourth  wife  a  Pushtun  therefore  strengthening  his  ties. 

Starting  in  1998,  Al-Qaeda  has  also  received  state  assistance  from  the  Iraqi  govermnent.   Ironically, 
the  same  government  who  bin  Laden  offered  to  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Saudis  is  now  reportedly  interest- 
ed in  joining  forces  with  bin  Laden.   Because  of  a  coirmion  anti-American  position,  Saddam  Hussein 
sees  an  opportimity  to  pair  his  biological  weapons  with  Al-Qaeda  s  terrorist  network  to  attack  the 
LInited  States  and  other  W'estern  interests  (Emergencv  Response  and  Research  Institute  1998). 
Intelligence  officials  have  attributed  kidnappings  of  Western  tourists  in  Yemen  to  a  collaboration 
between  bin  Laden  and  Hussein.   It  was  theorized  that  Islamic  extremists  trained  by  bin  Laden  kid- 
napped the  tourists  in  Yemen — where  bin  Laden  has  strong  cormections — in  retribvition  for  air  attacks 
on  Iraq  and  with  the  plan  to  use  them  as  human  shields  against  futiu-e  attacks  (Macko  1998). 
Regardless  of  any  conclusive  evidence  of  a  collaboration  between  bm  Laden  and  Hussein,  it  is  clear  that 
bm  Laden  is  sympathetic  to  the  Iraqi  regune  and  resentful  of  the  American-backed  sanctions  on  the 
govermnent. 

In  the  past,  bin  Laden  has  also  received  assistance  from  the  Iranian  government.   Bodansky  (1999) 
lays  out  the  involvement  of  the  Iranian  govermnent  in  the  creation  of  Hizb Allah  International  in  1996 
with  bm  Laden  in  a  senior  position  (152).   The  organization  blended  rehgious  beliefs  of  Islamic  zealots 
and  the  intelhgence  capabihty  of  modern  states  in  order  to  fulfill  both  goals  primarily  auned  at  the 
West.    ''The  establisliment  of  the  HizbAllah  International  reflected  this  new  direction  in  state  sponsored 
terrorism"  (Bodansky  1999  153).   Westerners  did  not  micover  evidence  of  this  comiection  until  the  trial 
of  the  embassy  bombers  where  it  was  revealed  that  Sudan,  Iran,  and  Lebanon  provided  some  degree  of 
support  to  the  operation  (Bodansky  1999  231).   Sudanese  President  Omar  Bashir  authorized  al-Qaeda 
activities  m  his  country  and  gave  them  tax  breaks,  the  Iranian  government  arranged  weapons  and 
explosives  training  (including  how  to  destroy  large  buildings),  and  Lebanon  permitted  militants  to  tram 
there  (Pipes  and  Emerson  2001).   HizbAllah  International  integrated  senior  conuiianders  from  a  m)Ti- 
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ad  of  Islamic  terrorist  groups  including  the  Palestinian  Islamic  Jihad,  Eg\ptian  Islamic  Jihad,  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine,  HAMAS,  and  Kurdish  Peo|)le  Party  (Bodansky  1999  157).   The 
groups  agreed  to  coordinate  finances,  training,  and  command  in  the  (lonnnillee  of  Three.    The  first 
operations  of  HizbAllah  included  the  bombing  of  the  Khobar  towers  in  Dhahran,  assassination  of  an 
American  female  diplomat,  and  downing  of  TWA  800  (Bodansky  1999  158). 

The  connection  with  Iran  has  been  particularly  interesting.    Tehran  has  actively  supported  actions  of 
a  variety  of  Islamic  militant  organizations  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere.    However,  in  1998,  the 
Iranian  government  helped  to  usher  in  a  new  phase  and  direction  of  terrorism.    They  pledged  to  stop  all 
terrorist  and  subversive  acts  against  Arab  coimtries  especially  in  the  Middle  East  in  exchange  for  Saudi 
Arabia  s  joining  the  Islamic  cause  in  determining  an  Islamic  future  for  the  region  (Bodansky  1999  276). 
■■'The  ramifications  of  these  changes  in  Tehran  s  policy  for  bin  Laden  and  the  Islamist  terrorist  elite 
were  ideologically  far-reaching  but  in  practice  nil:  the  United  States,  not  the  local  rulers,  was  reaffirmed 
as  the  ultimate  foe  and  thus  an  object  of  terrorism.   The  Arab/Muslim  rulers,  including  the  House  of  al- 
Saud,  were  now  defined  as  victims,  to  one  extent  or  another,  of  U.S.  oppression  and  presence' 
(Bodansky  1999  280).    While  this  policy  change  may  have  meant  that  some  Saudi  targets  were  no 
longer  viable,  it  intensified  the  battle  against  Americans. 

In  adcUtion  to  Taliban  allies,  bin  Laden  remains  closely  connected  with  Islamic  movements  through- 
out the  Arab  world.   It  was  this  relationship  which  pro\'idecl  the  impetus  for  the  creation  of  Al-Qaeda  as 
a  coordinating  and  assistance  organ  for  other  terrorist  organizations  includmg  Egypt  s  al-Gama  a  and 
al-Jihad  as  well  as  HAMAS  and  Hezbollah.   Bm  Laden  has  also  been  linked  to  Sudan's  National  Islamic 
Front  which  conti-ols  the  current  Sudanese  government.   The  Clinton  Adininistration  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  backing  anti-NIF  coalitions  (Smyth  1998  22).   While  it  does  not  appear  that 
bin  Laden  directly  controls  all  the  operations  of  the  groups,  it  is  under  his  direction  that  the  organiza- 
tions are  able  to  have  the  tactical  depth  and  geographic  range.   His  organization  provides  logistical  sup- 
port to  a  broad  range  of  Ai-ab  terrorists  which  he  feels  will  eventually  aid  in  the  removal  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Arab  world. 

There  is  convincing  evidence  of  state  support  at  some  level  from  many  Middle  Eastern  coimtr)' 
mcluding  Sudan.  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan.   All  have  either  overtly  supported  bin  Laden  or  given  him 
refuge  and  training  locations  (Fandy  1999  183).   Tliis  sheltering  of  bin  Laden  and  his  training  camps 
have  furthered  his  ability^  to  train  fighters  and  improve  his  position  with  other  radical  Islamic  groups. 
The  govermnents  have  also  allowed  the  free  travel  of  suspected  terrorists  which  has  allowed  for  net- 
workmg.   Bin  Laden  has  wasted  little  effort  on  comting  political  parties  or  conventional  Western  pohti- 
cal  participation  mechanisms.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  fight,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  campaign 
would  be  effective  in  any  case. 

To  some,  the  most  tlu-eatening  aspect  of  bin  Laden  is  his  massive  personal  fortime  estimated  to  be 
between  $100  to  $400  million  (Cameron  1999  284).   Those  who  subscribe  to  this  school  of  thought 
take  gi-eat  comfort  in  news  that  he  has  exhausted  much  of  these  fmids  and  has  lost  many  of  his  comiec- 
tions  with  the  Saudi  royal  family  (the  original  source  of  much  of  liis  wealth).   This  \4ew  is  seriously 
short-sighted,   ^liile  bin  Laden  s  comiections  wdth  the  Saudi  royal  family  are  officially  cut,  liis  family 
remains  the  prinian  builder  for  the  govermnent.   In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that  members  of  the 
royal  family  who  actively  and  openly  supported  the  mudjahadeen  have  continued  to  contribute  to  bin 
Laden's  current  campaigns.   He  has  also  been  effective  in  raising  funds  from  spnpathetic  Ai'abs  around 
the  world. 

However,  one  of  the  greatest  somxe  of  current  funding  for  bin  Laden's  operations  has  come  from 
extraction  of  protection  money  from  Saudi  businessmen  in  exchange  for  guarantees  that  Al-Qaeda  and 
its  associates  wdll  not  hann  their  interests.   ReportedU^  the  money  is  fmuieled  through  Islamic  charities 
including  Islamic  Relief  and  Blessed  Relief  which  sei^ve  as  fronts  for  bin  Laden  (Kelley  1999).   In  addi- 
tion, as  bin  Laden's  travels  have  taken  liim  through  the  Middle  East  tning  to  elude  American  capture, 
he  has  continued  his  construction  business.    In  Sudan,  he  built  a  variet)'  of  projects  for  the  government 
including  a  new  aiiport  at  Port  Sudan  and  a  highway  linking  Khartoiun  to  the  Port  in  partnership  with 
the  National  Islamic  Front  and  the  Sudanese  military.   He  is  reported  to  owni  an  import-export  firm 
(Wadi  al-Aqiq).  the  Taba  Investment  Company,  and  the  el-Shamal  Islamic  Bank  (Shahar  1998  2).     In 
addition,  there  have  been  reports  that  bin  Laden  is  involved  in  the  heroin  trade  tlu-ough  Afghanistan 
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(Cameron  1999  284)  although  this  report  would  greatly  contradict  both  the  teachings  of  Islam  and  the 
Taliban  government.   In  a  sense,  he  continues  to  earn  a  living. 

Many  covmter-terrorism  efforts  have  focused  on  harming  al-Qaeda  financially  by  seizing  assets  or 
controlling  bin  Laden's  sources  of  fimding.   Because  of  the  nature  of  international  banking  and  the  lim- 
ited reach  of  the  Americans,  these  efforts  have  had  limited  success  and  al-Qaeda  continues  to  be  a  well- 
funded  organization.   Bodansky  (1999)  points  to  the  paucity  of  terrorist  money  that  has  been  seized  in 
the  West  as  proof  of  the  current  futility  of  such  an  effort.   There  continue  to  be  many  highly  elaborate 
Islamist  networks  operating  in  the  West  with  adequate  funds. 

Bin  Laden  is  not  without  his  supporters  in  Saudi  society.   Fandy  (1999)  describes  three  Saudi 
groups  as  the  power  base  for  his  organization.   A  small  core  group  is  dedicated  to  bin  Laden  and 
bound  by  an  oath  of  allegiance  [bayi'a).   This  radical  segment  provides  foot  soldiers  willing  to  die  for 
bin  Laden  and  his  cause.   Another  base  are  sympathizers  who  are  not  a  formal  part  of  the  organization 
but  see  bin  Laden  as  an  inspirational  force  and  leader  of  Islamic  activism  in  Arabia.   The  final  group  is 
the  most  dangerous,  the  Arab  Afghans,  who  fought  with  bin  Laden  in  Afghanistan  and  have  varying 
degrees  of  loyalty  to  him  (Fandy  1999  183). 

Stage  IV:  Resistance/Costs 
Government  Reaction 

While  bin  Laden  has  not  focused  his  actions  against  the  United  States  exclusively,  the  strongest  gov- 
ernment reaction  has  been  American  even  prior  to  the  attacks  on  the  World  Trade  Center  and 
Pentagon.   It  was  due  to  American  pressure  that  Saudi  Arabia  revoked  bin  Laden's  citizenship  and 
Sudan  asked  him  to  leave  the  country.   Since  bin  Laden's  declarations  against  the  United  States  follow- 
ing the  deployment  of  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  government  has  utilized  a  variety  of  strategies 
against  bin  Laden.   In  addition  to  direct  attacks  on  his  safety  and  person,  they  have  pursued  the  legal 
route  by  obtaining  an  indictment  against  him  for  his  part  in  the  African  embassy  bombings.   The  suc- 
cess of  any  of  these  strategies  is  doubtful.   Because  of  bin  Laden's  selection  of  locations,  although  plans 
to  capture  him  have  been  considered,  all  have  been  dismissed  because  of  issues  of  sovereignty  and  pre- 
dicted loss  of  American  lives.   In  addition,  the  indictment,  while  providing  the  country  with  more 
standing  in  international  law,  is  unlikely  to  stop  bin  Laden  or  lead  to  his  capture.   Prior  to  the 
September  11*    attacks,  there  was  a  lack  of  public  commitment  to  finding  and  punishing  bin  Laden 
which  hampered  the  government's  efforts.   Since  that  time,  there  is  evidence  that  Americans  are  more 
supportive  of  the  chances  for  loss  of  life  which  will  be  associated  with  any  military  action  aimed  at  Al- 
Qaeda. 

Previous  American  efforts  have  focused  on  selected  and  limited  punishment  for  Al-Qaeda  attacks. 
Specifically,  in  response  to  the  African  embassy  bombings,  the  United  States  attacked  a  niunber  of 
facilities  believed  to  be  connected  with  bin  Laden  on  August  20,  1998.   Cruise  missiles  were  launched 
at  camps  in  Khost,  Afghanistan  and  the  Al-Shifa  pharmaceutical  plant  in  Khartouom,  Sudan  which  the 
U.S.  government  asserted  was  making  precursor  chemicals  for  nerve  gas.   In  an  address  to  the  public 
following  the  attacks.  President  Bill  Clinton  outlined  the  reasoning  behind  the  selection  of  targets. 
First,  he  asserted  that  there  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  bin  Laden  had  played  a  key  role  in  plan- 
ning the  embassy  bombings  and  his  network  had  been  responsible  for  previous  attacks  on  Americans. 
In  addition,  they  asserted  that  he  was  planning  future  attacks  against  Americans.   Finally,  the  govern- 
ment believed  that  he  was  attempting  to  obtain  chemical  weapons.   The  targets  and  timing  were  select- 
ed because  of  intelligence  information  which  indicated  that  "key  terrorist  leaders"  were  planning  to 
meet  at  one  of  sites  at  the  time  of  bombing  (Breenan  1999  1195).   Eventually  this  information  proved 
to  be  incorrect  and  little  was  accomplished  by  the  American  efforts. 

This  type  of  action  did  illustrate  the  controlled  efforts  excreted  by  the  Americans  were  relative  inef- 
fective in  destroying  bin  Laden's  network.   In  addition,  the  Americans'  obsession  with  developing  a 
legally  justified  case  for  the  attacks  further  hampered  their  response  and  made  them  seem  timid. 
Breenan  (1999)  points  out  that  the  LTnited  States  went  to  great  pains  to  justify  their  use  of  force  under 
international  law  which  prohibits  the  use  of  military  force  as  a  reprisal  or  punishment.    Clinton  assert- 
ed that  the  attacks  were  justified  legally  because  of  the  right  of  countries  to  respond  to  armed  attacks 
and  to  act  in  "anticipatory  self-defense"  (Breenan  1999  1197). 
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While  this  mihtary  response  may  initially  been  popular  and  certainly  was  a  low-risk  operation  in 
terms  of  American  loss  of  life,  it  seems  to  do  little  to  intunidate  or  harm  bin  Laden.   There  have  been 
lingering  doubts  about  bin  Laden's  connection  to  the  plant  and  the  attack  on  Sudanese  soil  worsened 
the  relations  between  the  two  (Dmm  1*)*^)8  23).   Although  they  were  not  exactly  allies,  the  Sudan  gov- 
ernment did  work  to  evict  bin  Laden  because  of  American  pressure.    In  addition,  while  there  is  little 
donbt  about  the  pm-pose  of  the  camps  or  bin  Laden's  connection  to  tiiem,  the  destruction  of  camps 
comprised  mainly  of  tents,  caves,  shacks  and  tunnels  did  not  impose  a  lingering  blow  to  bin  Laden. 
Not  only  could  bin  Laden  afford  to  rebuild  the  camps,  but  the  attack  on  Afghan  soil  merely  hardened 
the  commitment  of  the  Taliban  government  to  shelter  him.    "'A  fundajnental  principle  of  thv  pii.s/itiai- 
irali  or  Pusiitnn  code  of  hospitality  and  honor  is  the  protection  of  one  who  has  sought  refuge  among 
yonr  tribe,  even  if  lie  is  a  former  enemy"  (Dunn  1998  23). 

The  government  has  also  responded  legally.    In  October  1998,  they  released  a  50  page  indictment  of 
four  top  bin  Laden  aides  which  outlines  charges  against  Al-Qaeda  since  1989.   Gathered  from  a  variety 
of  sources  including  electronic  surveillance,  informants,  foreign  intelligence,  and  raids  on  bin  Laden 
camps,  the  indictment  was  seen  as  a  way  to  begin  the  legal  process  of  extradition  of  bin  Laden  from 
Afghanistan.   The  Taliban  in  control  of  Afghanistan  refused  to  turn  over  bin  Laden.   In  addition,  the 
only  other  alternative  available,  a  direct  commando  style  raid  and  extraction,  was  dismissed  because  of 
the  overwhelming  risks  involved.    '"Strategists  deemed  the  operational  difficulties  and  risks  too  high 
and  the  possibilit)'  of  a  surprise  operation  too  low  for  any  chance  of  success"  (Emerson  1998a  19). 

The  United  States  has  also  pursued  diplomatic  channels  to  capture  bin  Laden  including  United 
Nations  Security'  Council  sanctions  on  the  Taliban  government  to  force  them  to  timi  over  bin  Laden. 
On  October  15,  1999,  the  Security'  Council  voted  unanimously  to  freeze  the  overseas  assets  of  the 
Taliban  and  ban  all  flights  controlled  by  the  Taliban  from  international  travel.   Even  prior  to  the 
September  11'^  attack,  the  Afghanistan  government  had  consistently  refused  to  turn  over  bin  Laden 
asserting  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  bin  Laden's  involvement  in  terrorist  attacks. 

It  appears  that  a  combination  of  diplomatic  pressure — such  as  the  Saudi  renouncing  of  citizenship — 
and  espionage — ui  capturing  co-conspirators  and  foot  soldiers — is  most  hkely  to  have  any  degree  of 
success.   It  is  also  essential  that  the  American  government  realize  that  the  mere  capture  of  bin  Laden 
alone  is  milikely  to  have  lasting  impact  on  Islamic  terrorism.   Because  of  the  network  he  has  created 
and  logistical  support,  the  cause  will  live  long  past  bin  Laden.    "[A]ssassination...might  remove  the 
immediate  problem,  but  would  merely  lead  to  the  emergence  of  other  leaders  while  creating  a  mart^T 
for  the  movement'  (Dunn  1998  23).   Intelligence  officers  have  foimd  that  removing  one  incUvidual 
from  the  system  does  not  significantly  cripple  it.   This  has  been  shown  during  the  arrests  and  trials  of 
bin  Laden's  associates  where  the  rest  of  network  contuiued.   Pipes  and  Emerson  (2001)  assert  that 
"even  if  bin  Laden  himself  were  to  be  killed,  this  Islamic  network  would  survive  and  continue  to 
expand,  sustained  by  its  ideological  adhesion.   Islamism  is  the  glue  that  keeps  these  groups  together, 
and  fired  up '.   Another  reason  for  its  continuation  is  bin  Laden  s  ability'  to  continually  remind  followers 
of  their  commitment  to  Islam  rather  than  only  to  bin  Laden.   Not  only  does  this  ensure  that  the  move- 
ment would  live  on  without  bin  Laden  but  also  increases  his  pool  of  recruits. 

A  large  scale  militan'  response,  which  did  not  seem  likely  until  the  attacks  of  September  2001,  is 
now  undei'way  lead  by  the  Americans  and  aided  by  other  close  allies.   Despite  the  overwhelming  mili- 
tan'  might  of  this  force  compared  to  al-Qaeda,  there  is  not  a  guarantee  of  its  success  (especially  if  that 
success  is  cjuantified  as  the  capture  of  bin  Laden  and  destruction  of  the  terrorist  netw^ork).     This  would 
take  a  huge  financial  and  human  toll  and  woidd  require  unprecedented  cooperation  betw  een  national 
govermnents.    In  addition,  because  of  bin  Laden's  network  and  allegiances,  many  supporters  exist  to 
shelter  him.   Bisone  (2000)  points  out  the  problem  of  governmental  responses  to  terrorism:  "States 
have  seldom  undertaken  large-scale  militaiy  operations  in  response  to  terrorism.   Only  four  separate 
abductions  of  alleged  terrorists  have  been  attempted... In  all  four  instances,  the  coercive  actions  were 
futile  and  both  states  were  unable  to  gain  jurisdiction  over  the  individuals  thev  had  sought  to  capture  " 
(102-103). 

Some  of  the  historic  reaction  of  the  United  States  has  actuallv  aided  bin  Laden  and  his  supporters. 
Just  as  bin  Laden  believes  the  defeat  of  the  United  States  is  possible  because  of  his  success  against  the 
Soviets,  on  several  occasions,  bin  Laden  has  been  able  to  exceed  American  cost  tolerance  and  fulfill 
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some  minor  objectives.   His  suspected  involvemem  in  Somalia  caused  a  swift  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  just  as  the  attacks  on  Marines  barracks  in  Beirut  during  the  Reagan  administration  caused  an 
almost  immediate  evacuation  of  the  militar\^  from  Lebanon.   It  would  be  rational  for  bin  Laden  to 
assume  that  a  more  significant  attack,  especially  one  on  American  soil,  would  cause  a  dramatic  shift  m 
American  pohcy  m  the  Middle  East.   He  asserts  that  the  American  soldier  is  a  ''paper  tiger "  and  is  not 
prepared  for  a  "hot  war  "  of  terrorism  (bin  Laden   1998  74). 

Overall,  although  the  United  States  had  increased  its  expenditures  on  terrorism  even  before  the 
September  2001  attacks  (doubling  its  counterterrorism  budget  since  1994  to  $10  billion  in  2000),  it  is 
unlikelv  that  religious  terrorism  is  likely  to  stop  anytime  in  the  near  futm-e.    Simon  and  Benjamin 
(2000)  describe  religiously  motivated  terrorism  as  "a  new  and  vastly  more  threatening  terrorism,  one 
that  aims  to  produce  casualties  on  a  massive  scale''  (59).   In  light  of  tliis  information,  the  authors  sug- 
gest that  other  groups  are  likely  to  utilize  strategies  similar  to  bin  Laden  and  terrorist  groups  will  con- 
tinue to  proliferate.    In  response,  counter-terrorism  must  focus  on  attacking  terrorist's  logistical  support, 
limiting  vulnerabilities  within  the  civil  defense,  coordinating  budget  and  staff  across  the  govermnent, 
and  workmg  with  other  government  to  address  the  tlu-eat  (Simon  and  Benjamin  2000  73). 

Public  reaction 

American  public  opinion  for  its  part  has  been  quick  to  label  bin  Laden  and  his  Al-Qaeda  as  the 
som-ce  of  all  Arab  terrorism.   By  attributing  all  actions  agamst  Americans  in  the  region  to  the  orders  of 
one  man,  they  have  developed  a  solitary  enemy  which  calls  for  a  singidar  solution — assassination  or 
captture.   Obviously  the  models  of  Manuel  Noreiga  and  Pablo  Escobar  provide  evidence  of  the  success  of 
this  maneuver. 

The  public  is  unlikely  to  support  the  removal  of  American  troops  from  Saudi  Arabia  merely  to 
appease  bin  Laden  s  demands.   In  addition,  they  have  held  firm  on  their  conuTiitment  to  Israel  despite 
terrorist  pressure  in  the  past.   It  has  been  unknown  however,  if  an  escalation  of  Al-Qaeda  attack  on 
American  soil  would  peld  a  different  response.   Prior  to  the  September  11  ^  attack,  there  was  increas- 
ing amoimts  of  evidence  discovered  of  attacks  planned  on  American  soil  especially  actions  against  large 
population  centers  of  New  York  and  Wasliington,  D.C.   The  immediate  public  reaction  to  the  attacks 
was  a  call  for  revenge  focused  on  eliminating  bin  Laden  and  liis  followers.   Most  Americans  however 
are  not  aware  of  the  demands  of  bin  Laden  and  studies  have  not  been  conducted  to  gauge  public  sup- 
port for  Israel  and  American  troops  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  light  of  the  attacks. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  attacks  on  the  American  embassies  in  Africa,  there  was  considerable 
American  public  support  for  directlv  targeting  bin  Laden.   Following  the  attacks  on  bin  Laden  training 
camps  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Sudanese  plant,  73  percent  of  Americans  approved  of  the  air  strikes 
according  to  a  Newsweek  poll  (Hendrickson  2000  169).   Obviously,  pubhc  support  for  broader  and 
riskier  American  action  has  dramatically  increased  since  the  September  2001  bombings.   Although 
there  is  broad  American  support,  there  is  generally  a  lack  of  understanding  by  most  Americans  of  the 
type  of  effort  needed  in  order  to  effectively  combat  the  threat  of  Al-Qaeda.   American  cost-tolerance  for 
troop  loss  in  the  capture  of  bin  Laden  is  likely  to  be  rather  liigh  but  it  is  imclear  of  Americans  mil  sup- 
port an  extended  campaign  and  the  casualties  involved. 

Stage  V:  Determination  of  Strategy 

Considering  the  radical  nature  of  bin  Laden's  Al-Qaeda's  goals,  it  seems  the  only  reasonable  method 
of  achieving  the  goals  would  be  the  use  of  terrorism  which  might  eventually  escalate  to  guerrilla  war 
and  then  full  conflict.   Tliis  Maoist  strategy  proved  successful  in  the  Afghanistan  war  against  the 
Soviets  and,  because  bm  Laden  likens  his  current  battle  to  the  previous  victor)-  over  the  So\dets,  he 
believes  a  similar  strategy  will  be  successful.   While  his  resources  are  vast,  he  ob\dously  does  not  have 
the  capabOity  for  fuU  inihtar)^  confrontation  of  the  United  States.   In  any  case,  tliis  would  not  work 
towards  liis  eventual  goal  of  the  elimination  of  U.S.  presence  and  mfluence  in  the  Arab  World.   For  this 
goal,  an  escalating  pattern  of  exceeding  cost  tolerance  seems  most  appropriate.   The  American  with- 
drawal from  Beirut  foUo^^dng  the  bombuig  of  the  Marine  headquarters  there  provides  evidence  of  the 
previous  success  of  such  a  strategy. 

The  results  of  the  September  11^'^  attack  have  been  mixed  from  bin  Laden's  perspective.   Wlule  it 
effectively  displayed  the  vulnerabilit\"  of  the  LInited  States,  created  a  sense  of  fear  in  Americans,  and 
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harmed  the  economy,  it  did  harden  American  resolve  to  capture  and  punisli  bin  Laden.   The  immediate 
reaction  has  been  strong  pnbhc  support  for  miUtary  action  as  well  as  tolerance  lor  restrictions  on  civil 
liberties  and  freedoms.    While  some  pundits  assert  that  this  ''gives  the  terrorists  just  what  they  want",  it 
is  not  consistent  with  bin  Laden's  stated  objectives.    The  economic  repercussions  of  the  attacks  are  the 
most  likely  sources  of  Al-Qaeda  success.   Because  of  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  yXmerican  govern- 
ment to  aid  victims,  bailout  industries  impacted,  and  fund  a  massive  counter-  and  anti-terrorism  effort, 
L  .S.  foreign  aid  to  some  Middle  Eastern  governments  may  be  compromised.    In  addition,  with  tlie 
departure  of  President  Clinton  and  recent  events,  American  brokering  of  an  Israeli-Palestinian  peace 
agreement  seems  less  likely.   On  the  other  hand,  rather  than  causing  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
Middle  East,  Al-Qaeda's  attack  has  rather  served  to  justify  and  encourage  a  massive  buildup  of 
American  forces  in  the  region. 
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Winston  and  Clementine  Churchill: 
The  Politically  Formative  Years 
from  1914-1916 


Abigail  Hood 

The  examination  and  analysis  of  any  marital  relationship,  especially 
one  of  a  highly  visible  historical  leader,  is  often  over  romanticized  and 
full  of  scandal,  or  rumors  of  scandal.   So  many  times,  however,  the  truth 
is  overlooked  m  what  continues  to  be  a  search  for  the  outrageous  or 
imdiscovered  stor)'.   hi  an  advanced  technological  age  where  the  art  of 
letter  \^Titing  is  quickly  vanishing,  the  preserved  correspondence 
between  Winston  and  Clementine  Churchill  is  a  refreshing  treasure.   A 
close  reading  of  these  letters  reveals  the  intimate  details  and  feelings 
experienced  by  both  Winston  and  Clementine.   Similar  to  a  good  novel, 
every  relationship  has  critical  tttrning  points  and  these  letters  reflect 
those  times  of  change.   One  can  see  the  development  of  their  relation- 
ship through  their  word  choice,  tone,  and  subject  matter.    For  Winston 
and  Clementine's  relationship,  one  of  their  most  significant  turning 
points  began  during  the  onset  of  World  War  I  and  it  culminated  over  a 
period  of  about  five  months  in  the  spring  of  1916. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Winston  fought  in  France — awav  from 
liis  wife  and  his  familv.   Winston  had  recentlv  experienced  a  horrible 
political  and  militar)^  disaster — the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign, 
and  he  was  looking  to  rejuvenate  his  spirit  on  the  front  lines.    While  he 
was  away,  Winston  relied  on  Clementine  as  his  only  source  of  informa- 
tion.  The  correspondence  that  Winston  and  Clementine  shared  illus- 
trates the  natiu-e  of  their  relationship  prior  to  Wmston's  enlistment  on 
November  18,  1915.   It  also  clarifies  the  changes  their  relationship 

underwent.   While  ever)' 
On  manoeuvres  relationship  has  mutable 

characteristics,  there  are  also 
defining  qualities  of  a  rela- 
tionship that  remain  con- 
stant.   For  Winston  and 
Clementine,  one  of  those 
quahties  included 
Clementine's  imconditional 
support  and  encouragement 
of  Winston.   In  addition, 
while  Clementine's  good 
character  judgments  and 
intuition  remained  consis- 
tent, Winston's  strong  inde- 
pendence and  stubborn 
adherence  to  his  opinions 
remained  virtually 
unchanged  as  well. 

However,  change  did 
occur  during  tliis  time  in 
their  relationship.   Winston's 
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Abigail,  a  senior  history' 
major,  wrote  Winston 
and  Clementine:  The 
Politically  Formative 
Years  from  1914-1916 
for  Dr.  f.  Markhani 
Lester's  HI  470:  Histoiy 
Seminar  class.   She 
says,  '7  wanted  to  write 
about  an  aspect  of 
social  histoiy  and  I 
knew  I  wanted  to  either 
focus  on  American  or 
British  history. ..Maiy 
Soames,  daughter  of 
Winston  and 
Clementine,  had  just 
recently  compiled,  edit- 
ed, and  published  a 
number  oj  her  parents'' 
letters  to  one  another.   I 
thought  that  would  be  a 
great  place  to  begin 
looking  for  evidence  to 
examine  the  type  of 
relationship  and  mar- 
riage the  Churclulls  had 
and  the  way  their  rela- 
tionship developed  and 
matured  over  time. " 

Abigail  is  involved  in 
Phi  Alpha  Theta,  Who's 
Who,  Chi  Omega  sorori- 
t)^  Circle  K  and  Order 
of  Omega.   She  was  a 
member  of  the 
International  Sendee 
Learning  Team  to  Chile 
and  was  co-coordinator 
of  the  first  ''Relay  for 
Life  '  fundraiser  for  the 
American  Cancer 
Society  at  Buiningham- 
Southern  College.    She 
plans  to  attend  graduate 
school  in  secondaiy 
education. 


developing  dependency  on  Clementine  for  information  fostered  Winston's  greater  trust  and  confidence 
in  Clementine.   For  Clementine,  Winston's  growing  dependency  coupled  with  lifestyle  changes  of  the 
war,  produced  a  more  independent  and  confident  nature  in  her.   A  new  and  uncharted  interpretation  of 
the  effects  this  period  had  on  the  Churchills  together  illustrates  a  shift  in  Winston  and  Clementine's 
marriage  towards  a  more  interdependent  relationship.   Based  on  available  sources  and  pertinent 
research,  it  can  be  determined  that  this  shift  produced  some  immediate  effects  on  their  marriage, 
which  were  illustrated  in  their  letters.   One  such  effect  was  a  developing  sense  of  purpose  and  empow- 
erment in  Clementine.   An  examination  of  the  beginning  and  early  years  of  their  relationship  when 
compared  to  their  marital  state  in  the  spring  of  1916,  this  change  is  clearly  evident.   This  confidence  in 
Clementine  manifested  itself  m  many  different  forms  and  lead  to  more  substantive  discussions  of 
Winston's  political  career,  heightened  methods  of  persuasion  by  Clementine  and  an  increased  level  of 
comfort  in  expressing  her  criticisms  of  Winston. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  historical  works  on  the  Chiurchill  family,  however,  there  is  very  little  written 
about  Clementine  and  her  life.   Most  historians,  of  course,  have  focused  on  the  life  and  career  of 
Winston  S.  Churchill  and  his  role  in  Britain's  government.   When  examuiing  the  amount  of  information 
written  about  Chiu-chill,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  a  majority  of  that  information  explores  his  impact  on 
World  War  II.   There  are,  however,  mmierous  biographies  of  Churchill  himself  that  study  his  early  life 
and  continue  to  trace  his  career  until  liis  death.'  It  is  in  these  accounts  where  one  can  find  information 
on  Winston's  personal  life  and  also  some  biographical  information  on  his  wife,  Clementine  Hozier.   A 
standard  biography  of  Winston,  which  was  begun  by  his  son  Lord  Randolph  S.  Churchill  and  later  fin- 
ished by  historian  Martin  Gilbert  is  a  multivolume  work  with  numerous  companion  volumes  published 
after  the  later  release  of  pertinent  information  and  subsequent  research.   William  Manchester's  account 
of  Winston  Churchill's  hfe  in  his  biographical  series  entitled,  The  Last  Lion,  is  also  a  complete  and 
accurate  historical  account  of  the  events  in  Chiu-chiU's  life.   Like  Gilbert  s,  Manchester's  work  is  a  mul- 
tivolmne  collection  and  narrates  Churchill's  life  strictly  clironologically.   Another  account  of  Churchill's 
life  in  its  entirety,  entitled  Winston  S.  Churchill,  was  written  by  his  son,  Randolph  S.  Churchill.   These 
volumes  follow  a  similar  pattern  of  a  detailed  chronological  description  of  Churchill's  life  as  well. 
Other  historians  have  attempted  and  some  have  succeeded  to  write  thorough  one  volume  biographies. 
In  Norman  Rose's  biography,  Churchill:  The  Unruly  Giant.  Rose  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  clironologi- 
cal  accounts,  but  rather  at  times  he  chooses  to  explain  events  in  terms  of  subject  matter,  which  is  help- 
ful to  the  reader.   Henry  Felling's  biography,  Winston  Chmchill.  also  parallels  those  qualities  used  by 
Rose's  and  ultimately  presents  a  more  full  and  vivid  depiction  of  Churchill's  life.   These  works  are 
important  sources  of  information  for  research  because  they  help  higliHght  the  truly  important  events 
and  their  impact  on  Churchill  and  his  relationships. 

Biographies  of  Clementine  Churchill,  are  far  fewer  in  number  and  not  nearly  as  detailed — as  might 
be  expected.   The  leading  source  of  information  on  Clementine  is  the  biography  entitled,  Clementine 
Chvu'chill.  written  by  her  daughter,  Mary  Soames.   Many  descendants  of  the  Churchill's  have  seemed  to 
enjoy  writing  about  their  family,  and  Mary  Soames  is  probably  the  most  prolific  author  on  Clementine. 
A  clear  problem  however,  exists  in  her  work:  her  family  bias.    While  Soames'  biography  of  her  mother 
is  one  of  the  only  pxiblished  sources  of  information  devoted  solely  to  the  story  of  Clementine's  life,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  Soames  eluninated  all  bias  in  her  writing.    Soames  biography  also  contains  the 
same  difficulties  as  some  of  those  written  about  Winston — it  is  merely  details  and  facts  of  her  life  with 
little  analysis  or  explanation  of  the  meanmg  or  implications  behind  events. 

A  biography  of  Clementine  published  in  1997,  however  attempts  to  rectify  both  of  these  problems. 
Social  historian,  Joan  Hardwick's  Clementine  Churcliill:  The  Private  Life  of  a  Public  Figure,  details  the 
meaning  behind  Clementine's  actions,  and  also  explains  more  about  Clementine's  relationsliip  with 
Winston.   Controversy  surrounds  Hardwick's  work  because  she  does  not  always  paint  the  most  favor- 
able picture  of  Clementine.   Also,  she  was  not  given  permission  to  quote  directly  from  any  of  the 
Chtu-chill  papers.   Her  work,  however,  is  one  of  the  only  relatively  unbiased  and  analytical  works  of 
Clementine's  life  and  some  information  wliich  Hardwick  was  not  allowed  to  quote  in  order  to  substan- 
tiate her  points  can  be  cross  referenced  and  matched  with  information  of  the  more  social  biographies  of 
Winston,  such  as  Norman  Rose's  work. 

It  is  primarily  in  these  biographies  of  Winston  and  Clementine  that  the  accounts  of  the  Churchills' 
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marriage  can  be  found.   The  amoinit  of  information  about  tlieir  marriage  is  not  as  copious  as  other 
areas  written  on  the  Churchills;  and  as  might  be  expected,  tlie  true  character  of  their  relationsliip  is 
often  not  fully  conveyed  due  to  tiie  strict  historical  accounts  of  most  events  and  the  lack  of  analysis 
thereof.    Furthermore,  many  of  them  show  strong  signs  of  family  or  English  national  bias.    Most  impor- 
tant to  an  understanding  of  the  impetus  for  this  particular  paper,  however  is  that  ihc  information  about 
Winston  and  Clementine's  life  together  has  only  minimally  been  explored. 

To  examine  Winston  and  Clementine's  relationship,  however,  there  are  a  number  of  primary  sources 
and  even  personal  accounts  written  that  provide  ample  information  for  research.    Winston  and 
Clementine  detailed  most  of  their  relationship  in  letters  throughout  their  marriage.    In  1009.  their 
daughter,  Mary  Soames,  compiled  anti  published  a  majority  of  these  letters  in  her  work,  Winstiju  and 
Clementine:  The  Personal  Letters  ol  the  Chiirciiills.    'Hiis  recent  publication  of  these  letters  has  greatly 
facilitated  research  on  the  relationship  of  the  Churchill's.    Again,  Soames'  bias  is  evident  in  the  narra- 
tive portions  of  the  book,  and  it  thus  remains  important  that  the  letters  are  the  primary  source  of  infor- 
mation when  examining  their  meaning  for  Winston  and  Clementine.   Other  people  such  as  Violet 
Bonliam  Carter  (daughter  of  Prime  Minster  H.H.  Asquith)  and  Robert  Rhodes  James  have  published 
works  detailing  their  experiences  with  Winston  and  at  times  their  observations  of  Clementine  and 
Winston's  relationship.   These  accounts,  along  with  the  letters,  are  important  because  they  illustrate 
how  the  couple  was  seen  by  other  people,  rather  than  just  how  they  saw  each  other,  which  is  the  infor- 
mation provided  in  their  correspondence. 

The  letters  between  Winston  and  Clementine  are  obviously  invaluable  sources  of  information  for  his- 
torians.  They  are  also  critical  to  the  period  being  examined  in  this  paper  because  they  were  Winston 
and  Clementine's  primary  way  of  communication  during  the  beginning  of  World  War  I  and  especially 
while  Winston  was  away  fighting  in  France.    Soames  does  note  in  her  biography  of  Clementine  that  the 
letters  are  so  specific  and  exphcit  in  detail  of  confidential  war  matters  because  Winston  had  arranged 
for  all  his  mail  to  go  through  the  General  Headcjuarters  in  France  and  thus  to  remain  uncensored.   Had 
Clementine  and  Winston  had  to  worry  about  third  parties  reading  their  mail,  there  certainly  would  not 
exist  the  full  account  of  events  and  their  relationship  that  is  produced  in  this  period  of  about  nineteen 
months  from  September  1914  imtil  the  Spring  of  1916."   It  is  thus  the  close  examination  of  these  let- 
ters in  which  the  true  nature  and  development  of  Winston  and  Clementine's  relationsliip  can  first  be 
micovered.   The  subsequent  analysis  of  their  relationship  can  also  lead  to  a  better  understancUng  of 
Winston  and  Clementine  as  mdividuals  and  the  amount  of  influence  Clementine  and  their  marriage  had 
over  Winston's  political  career. 

When  Clementine  Hozier  first  met  Winston  Churchill,  their  introduction  was  at  best  only  slightly  mem- 
orable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Clementine  originally  thought  Winston's  mother.  Lady  Randolph  was  tak- 
ing pity  on  her  by  introducing  her  son  Winston  because  Clementine  had  no  partner  for  the  evenmg. 
Clementine  had  heard  Winston  discussed  and  was  not  highly  impressed  wath  the  information  that  she 
knew.  '"   Clementine  actually  later  remembered,  ''He  was  very  gauche,  he  never  asked  me  for  a  dance, 
he  never  asked  me  to  have  supper  with  him."  '^    Clementine  then  tm-ned  to  the  rescue  of  a  nearby 
friend  who  asked  her  to  dance  and  much  to  her  rehef,  removed  her  from  the  awkward  setting  m  which 
she  had  been  placed  with  Winston.   The  meetmg  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1904  at  a  ball  given  by 
Lord  Crewe,  a  prominent  Liberal  serving  in  Parliament  with  Winston. 

Winston  himself  was  atti'acted  to  Clementine's  beaut)'  and  grace,  but  this  fact  eluded  Clementine 
because  Winston  by  nature  was  not  one  for  small  talk,  '[hje  much  preferred  to  talk  about  himself.  "^ 
Thus,  the  two  never  engaged  in  any  length  of  conversation  and  they  were  to  wait  another  four  years 
before  they  would  meet  again.   While  their  marriage  was  to  be  a  great  relationships,  the  irony  abounds 
that  neither  one  reaUy  gave  their  first  meeting  a  second  thought.   Their  daughter,  Maiy  Soames,  says  of 
Clementine  that,  "[i]f  she  ever  thought  of  the  incident  again,  it  was  with  amused  disdain."  " 

In  the  four  years  that  passed,  Winston  and  Clementine  continued  with  their  lives,  both  somewhat 
searching  for  romance,  but  in  different  ways.   Clementine  was  not  averse  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  and, 
coniing  from  such  a  modest  family,  she  knew  it  was  important  that  she  attain  a  "good  match."   Her 
mother.  Lady  Blanche,  however,  was  not  so  concerned  that  Clementine  marn*  for  the  sake  of  marriage, 
but  she  wanted  to  make  sure  that  Clementine's  marriage  was  going  to  be  centered  around  love.   Maiy 
Soames  believed  that  ''Blanche  Hozier  was  in  many  ways  difficult  and  unpredictable,  but  in  matters  of 
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the  heart  her  sense  of  priorities  was  clear  and  steady."^  It  is  no  doubt  that  Clementine  received  her 
level  head  in  dealing  with  personal  affairs  and  her  incredible  skill  of  character  assessment  from  her 
mother.   Both  were  cfualities,  wliich  not  only  played  a  role  in  her  marriage  to  Winston,  but  in  some 
instances  also  aided  Winston's  political  career. 

Winston  spent  the  same  four  years,  1904  imtil  1908,  on  mihtary  campaigns  and  touring  Africa. 
Wliile  in  Africa,  Winston  received  news  of  his  Brother  Jack's  engagement  to  Lady  Gwendeline  Bertie,  a 
longtime  friend  of  both  Winston  and  Jack's.^"  The  news  of  Jack's  engagement  prompted  Winston's 
thinking  towards  a  marriage  of  his  own.   Many  of  Winston's  close  friends  had  specidated  about  his 
romantic  natxn-e,  and  some  even  offered  their  opinions  to  Winston  liimself.   Pamela  Plowden,  a  long- 
time close  friend  of  Winston's,  along  with  others  conjectured  that  Wmston  was  so  in  love  with  himself 
and  with  his  image  that  he  was,  "...incapable  of  love.'"''^  He  was  too  involved  in  his  career,  too  caught 
up  in  his  image  and  coddling  his  own  ego  to  focus  on  a  woman,  or  even  give  of  himself  to  her.   Tliis 
opinion  of  Winston  was  widely  shared  among  his  friends  and  family.  A  lady  friend  of  Lloyd  George 
wrote  of  Winston  that,  "...[he]  would  become  a  million  times  more  popular  if  it  could  be  thought  that 
he  cared  enough  for  some  woman  to  risk  even  a  little  discomfort  for  her  sake.   Perhaps  it  \\'ill  come, 
but  I  doubt  it.""^  Whether  or  not  Winston  knew  the  full  extent  to  which  people  believed  him  incapable 
of  true  love  is  not  known,  but  something  did  spark  hun  to  consider  love  as  a  possible  solution  to  liis 
problems. 

The  second  time  Winston  and  Clementme  encountered  each  other  proved  to  be  much  inore  frviitful 
than  the  first.   The  setting  in  Marchl908  was  at  Lady  St.  Hehers  home.   She  was  Clementuie's  amit 
and  had  also  supported  Wmston  in  his  career.   Both  Winston  and  Clementme  were  invited  to  a  dinner 
party.   During  tliis  meetmg,  Winston  remembered  Clementine's  beauty,  but  he  also  chose  instead  to 
capitahze  on  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  Miss  Hozier.     Beyond  the  grace  and  beauty,  Winston 
found  a  woman  of  outstanding  character  and  intelligence  marked  by  her  knowledge  of  world  events, 
pohtics  and  extreme  poise  in  discussing  such  matters. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  Winston  kept  in  close  touch  with  Clementine.  She  left  with  her  mother 
to  go  and  visit  her  sister,  NelHe,  who  was  being  ti-eated  for  tuberculosis  at  a  chnic  ia  Nordrach.  It  was 
drrring  this  period  that  Winston  and  Clementine  began  writing  each  other  letters  and  keeping  a  close 
correspondence,  docxunenting  much  of  their  relationsliip.  Once  Clementine  returned  to  England,  they 
arranged  a  meetuig  for  mid- August.  It  was  durmg  this  meeting  that  Winston  proposed  to  Clementine 
m  the  rose  garden  at  his  family  seat,  Blenheim.'" 

Once  Clementine  accepted  Winston's  proposal,  they  informed  Lady  Blanche  and  the  rest  of  their 
family  and  friends.   The  wedding  was  then  scheduled  for  September  12.   Their  engagement  lasted  for 
less  than  a  month.   But  it  was  dm"ing  this  time  that  many  of  the  strong  feelings  that  Winston  and 
Clementine  shared  for  each  other  were  expressed  in  letters  as  the  plamiing  and  arrangements  were 
underway.   Clementine  lamented  in  a  letter  shortly  after  their  engagement,  "My  darling... I  wonder  how 
I  have  hved  for  23  years  without  you — Ever\^hing  that  happened  before  about  5  months  ago  seems 
unreal."™  Winston  responded  in  kind,  "There  are  no  words  to  convey  to  you  the  feelings  of  love  and 
joy  by  which  my  being  is  possessed.   May  God  who  has  given  me  so  much  more  that  I  ever  knew  how 
to  ask  for  keep  you  safe  and  somid."™^  It  was  this  deep  love  for  one  another  that  helped  to  sustain 
their  marriage  and  established  a  foundation  for  events  that  few  men  or  their  wives  would  expect  to 
endure. 

The  type  of  relationship  that  developed  between  Winston  and  Clementine  both  during  their  engage- 
ment and  the  early  years  of  marriage  was  a  direct  result  of  the  combination  of  Winston  and 
Clementine's  differing  personaHties.     While  in  many  areas  their  differences  complimented  each  other, 
sometimes  a  personaHty  conflict  would  heighten  marital  tension.   Winston  having  been  a  bachelor  for 
thirty-three  years  had  become  accustomed  to  living  his  own  independent  lifestyle.   Biographer  Norman 
Rose  describes  him  as  an  "mirepentant  hedonist."   Churchill  was  "more  easy  going,  more  positive  in 
outlook,  more  uinocent  in  liis  ways.'""^    All  these  quahties  contrasted  with  Clementine's  slightly  stiff er 
manner.   Clementine  was  more  prone  to  worry,  more  reserved  and  certainly  more  cautious  with  money. 
She  tended  to  be  shyer  than  Winston,  which  would  often  lead  her  into  periods  of  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation from  large  social  gatherings  and  at  times  insecurity  about  Winston's  true  devotion  to  her.  She 
was  often  put  out  with  Winston's  spontaneous  natme,  his  tendency  to  bring  home  unannounced  dimier 
guests  and  especially  his  gambhng.^    Quarrels  usually  resulted  from  these  conflicting  personalit\"  traits. 
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Much  of  Clementine's  personality  however,  was  a  direct  compliment  to  Winston  and  proved  benefi- 
cial in  his  career.    Clementine  had  a  keen  sense  of  personal  character,  not  only  her  owti,  but  also  for 
judging  it  in  others.    As  her  daughter  notes,  "[Clementine]  was  hardly  ever  wrong  about  somebody's 
character  or  capacity,  and  she  rarely  changed  her  mind  but  with  time  sometimes  modified  her 
views. ...'"^"  Her  judgments  of  such  political  colleagues  of  Winston's  as  Lord  Fisher  were  proved  accu- 
rate over  time.   Clementine  also  gave  Winston  very  sound  and  stable  advice.    In  general,  Clementine's 
worldlv  abilities  and  common  sense  combined  with  her  keen  insights  liolf)ed  to  prevent  Winston's  abra- 
sive manner  from  becoming  a  detriment  to  his  career. 

The  tN-pe  of  relationship  that  ensued  was  one  filled  with  love,  but  yet  both  Winston  and  Clementine 
retained  a  great  deal  of  independence.  Winston  adamantly  did  not  want  his  personal  schedule  disrupt- 
ed.''"' Winston  wanted  to  maintain  as  much  independence  as  he  coidd.  Still,  Clementine  continued  to 
be  a  strong  source  of  encouragement  and  support  for  Winston.  A  good  friend  of  Winston's,  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  obsei-\'ecl,  ''That  [their  marriage]  siu-vived  harmoniously  until  his  death  was  due  also  to 
Clementine's  willingness  to  submerge  herself  in  his  career,  to  submit  to  the  whims  of  his  self-centered 
personality..."-^"" 

The  letters  Winston  and  Clementine  wrote  each  other  is  best  evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  their 
relationship  and  its  influence  on  Winston.   It  is  in  the  close  analysis  of  these  letters  that  both  Winston 
and  Clementine  s  personalities  are  evidenced.   As  previously  mentioned,  their  history  of  correspondence 
began  after  their  second  meeting  in  1908.   Even  in  the  earliest  of  letters,  Winston  was  already  intro- 
ducing Clementine  to  the  inundating  world  of  politics  and  more  specifically  his  own  political  career. 
Their  letters  tlu'oughout  the  month  of  April  in  1908  were  filled  with  shallow  information  about  the 
impending  election  m  Manchester's  cUstrict  ( wliich  Winston  subsequently  lost) .   But  Clementine  was 
already  lending  her  support  and  encouragement  to  Winston.  Clementine  wrote,  "One  more  day  and  we 
shall  know  the  result  of  the  Election — I  feel  as  much  excited  as  if  I  were  a  candidate."^''''   While  their 
discussions  of  personal  matters  seemed  more  formal  and  awkward,  their  discussions  of  political  affairs 
seemed  like  a  correspondence  between  old  friends  from  the  very  beginning.   The  support  Winston 
received  from  Clementine  was  no  doubt  a  strong  attraction  for  huti  and  probably  gave  him  the  comfort 
to  confide  in  Clementine  more  of  his  personal  feelings  on  later  matters. 

After  their  marriage  and  dtu^ing  Clementine's  pregnancy  with  their  first  child,  Winston  and 
Clementine  were  apart  frequently  due  to  Wmston's  work  in  London  on  the  Board  of  Trade  and  also  due 
to  Clementme's  attempts  at  getting  their  home  in  order.   It  is  refreshing  to  note  that  while  their  early 
letters  had  centered  on  politics  and  formalities,  Winston  did  concede  much  of  his  energ>'  during  the 
first  few  months  of  their  marriage  to  helping  Clementine  with  the  domestic  affairs  and  making  sure 
that  her  health  was  taken  care  of  during  her  pregnancy.  Many  of  the  letters  from  the  first  year  of  their 
marriage  are  filled  with  strong  signs  of  a  new  and  deep  love  for  one  another.   And  while  they  w^ere  not 
absent  from  each  other  for  extended  periods  of  time,  often  even  just  a  trip  by  Winston  lasting  only  two 
nights  would  produce  as  many  as  sLx  letters  between  the  two."^^  And  the  period  immediately  preceding 
and  then  dining  W  WI  found  Winston  and  Clementine  waiting  many  more  letters.   It  is  thus  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  conununication  produced  a  close  relationship,  which  was  mamtained  in  the  years  to  come. 

Certain  aspects  of  Winston  and  Clementine  Chiu-chiU's  marriage  remamed  constant  throughout  their 
Hfe  together.   While  Clementine  and  Winston  kept  m  close  contact,  the  independent  natiu-e  of  their 
relationship  allowed  for  each  of  them  to  retain  a  certain  level  of  autonomy.    One  aspect  of  her  charac- 
ter that  Clementine  retained  and  expressed  throughout  their  marriage  was  her  excellent  judge  of  char- 
acter and  understanding  of  people.    Clementine  was  knowai  to  provide  valuable  insight  about  people 
and  their  personalities.    After  their  marriage,  she  often  expressed  her  character  analysis  to  \(inston. 
Violet  Bonham  Carter  recognized  the  significance  of  this  trait  in  Clementine  when  she  wTote,  "Her 
appraisal  of  people  was  often  more  discriminating  than  his  (Winston  s)  own."^^""'   Clementine  shared 
these  views  with  Winston  from  the  beginning  of  their  marriage.    When  Winston  was  first  head  of  the 
Admiralty'  m  1911.  however  Clementine  was  afforded  more  opportunities  for  personal  contact  with 
Wmston's  colleagues  and  thus  more  opportunities  to  formulate  opinions  about  them.   Previously, 
Clementine's  character  judgments  had  been  based  on  information  Winston  supplied  to  her. 

One  of  the  first  men  that  Clementine  came  into  close  contact  with  w  as  Lord  Fisher.   Winston  called 
for  Lord  Fisher,  a  former  British  Na\T  conuiiander,  to  come  out  of  retirement  and  sei-ve  as  the  First 
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Sea  Lord  while  Winston  was  commanding  the  Admiralty.   During  this  time,  Clementine  noticed  that 
Lord  Fisher  was  very  imeasy  at  taking  charge  of  the  Admiralty  when  Winston  was  out  of  town."™'    This 
behavior  sparked  concern  by  Clementine  for  Fisher's  character.   Those  concerns  were  confirmed  when 
he  resigned  from  the  Dardanelles  campaign  leaving  Winston  to  take  sole  responsibility  for  its  failure. 
Joan  Hardwick  posits  that  Clementine  recognized  Fisher's  instinct  to  resign  as  nothing  more  than  a  fear 
of  being  associated  with  failure. ^"^'^   Clementine's  opinion  could  also  have  been  influenced,  as  Norman 
Rose  and  other  historians  believe,  to  Fisher's  insinuations  to  Clementine  of  marital  infidelity  by 
Winston.   To  which  implications  Rose  reports  Clementine's  responded,  "Be  quiet  you  silly  old  man... and 
get  out."^^^  Clementine  remained  uneasy  every  time  Fisher's  name  was  brought  up  in  conjunction  with 
Winston  for  future  political  plans.   She  remained  faithful  to  her  judgment  of  Fisher  even  when  Winston 
called  for  his  reinstatement  in  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  March  of  1916.   Clementine  had 
been  over  the  speech  with  Winston  and  approved  of  everything  except  that  she  vehemently  opposed 
Winston's  suggestion  that  Fisher  should  be  recalled.^^  Clementine's  hesitation  was  duly  founded  and  it 
might  have  saved  Winston  political  face  if  he  had  heeded  it,  for  Winston  was  immediately  criticized  for 
his  support  of  Fisher.   Nonetheless,  Clementine's  initial  judgment  of  Fisher  proved  to  be  a  true  assess- 
ment and  by  the  middle  of  the  war  in  1916,  shared  by  many  other  influential  members  of  Parliament. 

Lord  Fisher  was  just  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Winston's  about  whom  Clementine  held  strong  reserva- 
tions.  Lloyd  George  was  another  Clementine  questioned.   Because  many  of  the  dealings  with  Lloyd 
George  occurred  while  Winston  was  in  France,  more  written  documentation  exists  showing  Clementine's 
feelings  and  thoughts  about  his  character.   Clementine  viewed  Lloyd  George  as  extremely  disloyal  to 
Winston,  and  she  did  not  trust  him  at  all.    'T  assure  you  he  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Judas  Iscariot."^''^ 
Clementine  based  her  initial  dislike  of  Lloyd  George  on  his  treatment  of  Winston  and  the  evidence  she 
had  of  his  political  strategies.   However,  in  February  1916  a  personal  encounter  between  Clementine 
and  Lloyd  George  led  Clementine  to  draw  a  strong  conclusion  about  his  personal  nature  as  well.   She 
believed  that  his  "ungenerous,  cautious  streak  in  his  nature  will  in  his  old  age  which  is  fast  approaching 
leave  him  lonely  and  friendless. "^''^^  Ironically,  Clementine  could  not  have  known  the  veracity  her 
statement  would  assume  later  that  year  when  Lloyd  George  himself  alienated  Winston.   Winston  char- 
acteristically dismissed  most  of  Clementine's  warnings  and  began  anticipating  a  Cabinet  position  after 
Lloyd  George  became  Prime  Minister  in  the  winter  of  1916.   Due  to  political  pressures,  however,  the 
newly  elected  Prime  Minister  could  not  alienate  Tory  support  and  thus  kept  Winston  out  of  his  Cabinet. 
Winston  was  infuriated.   Clementine,  however,  could  not  have  been  surprised.   Her  judgments  of  Lloyd 
George  as  disloyal  and  character  assessment  of  his  ungenerous,  cautious  streak  had  once  again  been 
substantiated. 

Clementine  did  not  always  try  to  dissuade  Winston  from  working  with  men  of  whose  character  she 
did  not  approve.   Prime  Minster  Asquith  is  a  prime  example  of  a  figure  whose  character  prompted 
Clementine  to  advise  Winston  on  how  to  get  along  with  Asquith.   Clementine  must  have  known  that,  as 
long  as  Prime  Minister  Asquith  remained  in  power,  it  would  strongly  behoove  Winston  to  cultivate  and 
maintain  a  good  working  relationship  with  the  Prime  Minister.   It  was  probably  due  to  this  fact  that, 
instead  of  trying  to  dissuade  Winston  from  working  with  Asquith,  she  used  her  character  assessments  to 
influence  her  advice  and  counsel  to  Winston  on  how  to  handle  matters  involving  the  Prime  Minster. 
While  Clementine  at  times  questioned  Asquith 's  confidence  in  Winston,  she  believed  him  to  be  much 
more  loyal  than  Lloyd  George.   In  the  same  letter  to  Winston  in  which  Clementine  maligns  Lloyd 
George,  she  also  writes,  'Tt  is  true  that  when  association  ceases  with  the  Prime  Minister  he  cools  and 
congeals  visibly,  but  all  the  time  you  were  at  the  Admiralty  he  was  loyal  and  steadfast.  "''^''^" 
Clementine  reminds  Winston  of  Asquith's  loyalty  because  she  wants  to  contrast  it  with  the  character  of 
Lloyd  George  and  also  reinforce  a  positive  relationship  between  Asquith  and  Winston. 

In  the  time  that  Winston  served  in  the  Admiralty  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  war,  Clementine 
found  herself  spending  much  of  her  time  with  the  Asquiths.  She  would  dine  with  them  on  occasion, 
and  they  were  often  at  the  same  social  functions.  It  was  during  this  time  that  Clementine  got  to  know 
Prime  Minster  Asquith  well,  and  she  was  afforded  many  different  opportunities  to  observe  his  character 
better.  Her  intimate  knowledge  was  of  great  benefit  to  Winston  because  she  was  able  to  advise  him  on 
ways  to  effectively  handle  Asquith,  especially  when  Winston  was  upset  or  disagreed  with  Asquith  on  a 
certain  issue.  In  February  1916  while  Winston  was  still  fighting  in  France,  she  advised  him  on  such  a 
matter. 
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I  think  if  you  could  do  it,  you  might  \sTite  to  [Ascfuith]  occasionally  private  interesting  friendly 
letters.  With  him  it  is  so  much  out  of  siglil  out  of  mind — 1  am  sure  that  he  feels  affection  for  vou 
and  that  he  would  like  you  to  be  in  the  Government  again,  if  it  could  be  done  without  a  row. 
This  soimds  very  cowardly,  but  few  Prime  Ministers  would  do  more.  Anvliow  nothing  is  gained 
bv  letting  him  see  that  you  consider  he  has  behaved  iiadlv:  he  onl\  waddles  off  tis  (|uicklv  as  pos- 
sible and  avoids  you  in  future — .'''"^ 

Clementine  obviously  demonstraletl  to  W  inston  her  close  relationship  w  ith  As(|uilh  and  her  extensive 
comprehension  of  his  character.    Not  only  did  she  imderstand  Asquith  s  personalitv  but  also  she  antici- 
pated how  he  would  react  to  Winston.    Clementine  was  thus  able  to  use  her  judgment  for  effective 
counsel,  rather  than  mere  discoinagement  for  Winston. 

Clementine  also  developed  generalizations  about  groups  of  people  and  fonnulaled  opinions  quicklv 
about  many  different  individuals.    Dining  Winston  s  fighting  in  France,  Clementine  had  many  meetings 
and  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  MPs  and  other  supporters  of  Winston's.   She  quickly  grew  weary  of  meet- 
ings with  the  same  t)^es  of  people  and  she  wrote  to  Winston:,  "'The  government  people  are  unbelievably 
smug — ...I  cannot  take  any  interest  in  these  soul-less  cold-blooded  tortoises.'  ^^'^'^  This  comment  bv 
Clementine  helps  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  she  formulated  opinions  on  almost  everyone.    She  further- 
more did  not  always  express  these  opinions  but,  when  she  thought  that  they  might  gain  her  influence 
with  Winston,  she  was  not  afraid  to  let  him  know.   For  example,  when  Clementine  was  tr\^mg  to  per- 
suade Winston  that  politically,  he  should  wait  longer  before  returning  from  France  she  pointed  out 
character  faults  in  almost  all  the  men  upon  whose  opmion  Winston  was  being  influenced.    She  wTote 
Winston,  "Fisher  is  a  powerful  but  malevolent  engine:  ...Garvin  and  Scott,  good  time  men  and  person- 
al friends,  but  often  wrong-headed,  Dalziel  curious  and  interested  but  corrupt  and  time-serving.' "™" 
Clementine's  assessment  of  people  and  their  personahties  was  not  limited  then  to  just  those  men  or 
women  with  wliich  she  came  into  close  contact.    She  remained  an  effective  judge  of  character  of  most 
people. 

Clementine  s  superior  insight  about  people  not  only  added  valicUt)-  to  her  opinions,  but  it  also 
helped  her  learn  about  politicians  and  the  political  psyche.   When  Winston  was  working  in  the 
Admiralty.  Clementine  was  smrounded  by  many  more  politicians  and  confronted  with  different  politi- 
cal situations.    From  these  experiences,  she  traced  patterns  of  behaAaor  among  different  men. 
Hai'dwick  suggests,  however,  that  it  was  not  mitil  Winston  was  forced  to  leave  the  Admiralts"  that 
Clementine  truly  miderstood  the  importance  of  the  pubhc  image  of  a  politician.'^'""   From  this  realiza- 
tion, she  also  began  to  understand  the  importance  of  her  own  personal  image  because  as  his  wife,  the 
public  natm-ally  associated  her  with  Winston.     This  aw  areness  prompted  Clementine  to  consider  her 
own  actions  in  terms  of  Winston's  political  career.   Hardwick  continues  that,  'Tt  was  a  lesson  that  she 
did  not  forget  and  which  detemiined  many  of  her  actions  in  the  future. ''^'^'^"   Understanding  the  moti- 
vations behind  political  beha\ior,  Clementine  was  able  to  use  this  knowledge  in  her  influence  with 
Winston.   Bv  the  end  of  Winston  s  fighting  in  France  Clementine  wTote.  ''People  will  always  tn'  to  deny 
power  if  they  thing  you  are  looking  for  it."'^'"'^    Clementine's  comprehension  of  the  pohtical  system  was 
thus  due  in  part  to  her  understanding  of  human  beha\ior  and  her  keen  insight  into  a  person's  charac- 
ter.  It  is  not  smprising  that  this  fact  remained  constant  tlu-oughout  Clementine  and  Winston's  mar- 
riage.  Clementine's  accuracy  in  her  judgments  of  Fisher,  Lloyd  George,  and  Asquith  must  have 
attuned  Winston  to  her  strong  intuition  and  heightened  his  respect  for  her  opinion.    Clementine  thus 
was  able  to  utilize  this  qualitN"  both  for  her  own  benefit  and  also  to  benefit  Winston's  career. 

Clementine  s  unconditional  support  of  Winston  in  his  career  and  her  encouragement  is  another  ele- 
ment that  remained  constant  during  their  marriage.  The  natine  of  the  encouragement  Clementine  pro- 
vided did  change,  however.    During  the  first  years  of  their  marriage,  Clementine  was  more  prone  to 
offer  "blind  support  *  to  Winston.    Clementine  had  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  political  world  and  had 
not  been  exposed  long  to  the  life  of  politicians  or  their  wives.   Thus,  she  was  only  beginning  to  under- 
stand all  the  different  facets  of  political  life.    Clementine's  support  and  encouragement  of  Winston  in 
their  early  marriage  was  usually  vers-  lo\ing  in  nature  and  show ed  strong  reassm'ance  of  how  happy 
she  was.   She  would  often  write  encouragements  such  as.  "The  year  1  have  hved  with  you  has  been  by 
far  the  happiest  in  my  life."'^'^'"  In  general,  although  political  issues  are  a  topic  in  \irtually  ever)-  letter 
throughout  their  marriage,  the  encouragement  Clementine  offers  is  directed  more  towards  tlieir  mar- 
riage and  these  letters  address  more  domestic  issues. 
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The  initial  reasons  for  the  prevalence  of  domesticity  are  not  surprising.   Much  of  the  Churchill's 
early  life  together  was  spent  moving  and  settling  into  new  homes,  especially  after  Winston  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Admiralty  in  1912  and  they  moved  onto  Downing  Street.   As  Winston  was  away  on  many 
business  trips,  Clementine  had  no  other  option  than  to  seek  Winston's  counsel  and  advice  through  let- 
ters.  Another  point  remains  that,  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  the  Churchills  had  not  experi- 
enced a  tremendous  amount  of  hardship  in  their  marriage.   Many  times,  one  does  not  need  encourage- 
ment until  times  of  difficulty  and  struggle.   Such  difficulties  quickly  found  Winston  and  Clementine  as 
tension  among  countries  began  building  during  the  period  leading  up  to  the  war.  Winston  naturally 
began  facing  more  challenging  situations  and  decisions  due  to  his  Cabinet  position  in  the  Admiralty. 
As  these  decisions  and  situations  arose,  Clementine's  support  of  Winston  and  his  career  began  to 
increase  as  well.    She  began  to  point  out  the  positive  character  traits  that  Winston  exliibited  in  his 
work.    "You  have  shewn  throughout  such  wonderful  calm  and  even  temper. "'^""^  Winston  and 
Clementine  felt  the  strains  of  war  in  almost  every  aspect  of  their  relationship  and  it  was  during  these 
difficult  times  that  Clementine's  encouragement  increased  significantly. 

At  the  onset  of  the  war  in  1914,  Clementine's  support  focused  on  reassuring  Winston  that  he  indeed 
did  possess  all  the  necessary  qualities  to  do  his  job  effectively.   She  also  encouraged  Winston  by  letting 
him  know  how  valuable  he  was  to  the  War  Cabinet  and  that  his  unique  character,  motivation  and  drive 
were  essential  parts  of  Britain's  war  effort.    "The  P.M.  leans  on  you  and  listens  to  you  more  and  more. 
You  are  the  only  young  vital  person  in  the  Cabinet. .  .And  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  and  only  you 
can  do  it..."^""^^   Clementine  left  no  room  for  doubt  in  her  belief  that  only  Winston  could  properly 
command  the  naval  forces  of  Britain  at  this  time.    Clementine  thus  exhibited  great  confidence  in 
Winston  during  these  early  days  of  war. 

It  was  not  rmtil  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  that  Winston  experienced  his  first  true 
defeat  as  commander  of  the  British  navy.   Winston  was  removed  from  his  Cabinet  position  and  suffered 
from  a  deep  depression.   After  Lord  Fisher's  resignation,  and  the  failure  of  the  campaign,  Winston  was 
subsequently  held  responsible.   Winston's  ensuing  depression  became  a  matter  of  great  concern  for 
Clementine.   Clementine  later  reflected  on  the  incident,  "When  he  left  the  Admiralty  he  thought  he  was 
finished...  1  thought  he  would  never  get  over  the  Dardanelles;  I  thought  he  would  die  of  grief. '"™'^'^' 
Clementine  thus  began  looking  for  ways  to  rejuvenate  and  enliven  Winston.   Initially  she  became  frus- 
trated at  what  seemed  to  be  futile  attempts  of  encouragement.   Nevertheless,  Clementine  persisted  and 
found  that  invitmg  Winston's  friends  and  supporters  to  dinner  was  a  good  way  to  get  him  involved 
again  in  the  political  arena.   She  consciously  tried  to  invite  people  she  thought  Winston  might  want  to 
see  and  that  might  bring  him  good  and  interesting  news.  In  addition,  she  fully  supported  Winston's 
newfound  hobby  of  painting  and  bought  all  the  supplies  that  he  needed  and  even  arranged  for  a  friend 
to  come  and  instruct  Winston  on  technique.'™™'  Winston  and  Clementine  were  together  throughout 
most  of  this  time  and  as  a  result  there  exists  no  record  of  any  written  encouragements  from 
Clementine.   Her  persistence  and  patience,  however,  demonstrate  the  great  level  of  support  she  offered 
to  Winston  during  this  time. 

Because  Winston  had  been  keeping  Clementine  appraised  of  all  the  details  of  the  Dardanelles,  she 
was  fully  aware  that  Winston  was  actuahty  not  to  blame.   Knowing  that  Winston  deserved  to  be  vindi- 
cated for  the  Dardanelles  could  possibly  have  evoked  a  sense  of  sympathy  for  Winston  from 
Clementine,  which  helped  sustain  her  maintain  a  high  level  of  support  during  Winston's  deepest 
depression.    Clementine's  understanding  of  Winston's  situation  could  also  be  a  reason  why  she  did  not 
oppose  Winston's  decision  to  enlist  in  the  army  at  age  forty  and  leave  her  with  their  three  children. 
Violent  Bonham  Carter  recalls  that  on  the  day  Winston  was  to  depart  for  France,  "Clemmie  was  calm 
and  brave."'   After  seeing  Winston  so  depressed  and  unsuccessful  in  the  Dardanelles,  a  campaign  in 
which  he  so  highly  believed,  it  is  likely  that  Clementine  knew  how  much  Winston  needed  to  regain  is 
confidence.   And  while  she  was  deeply  concerned  about  him  going  to  fight  on  the  front  lines  in  France, 
she  had  been  living  with  a  side  of  Winston  that  she  had  never  seen  before  and  must  have  known  that 
Winston  was  desperately  seeking  a  way  back  into  political  life. 

While  Winston  was  in  France,  Clementine  continued  her  support  of  Winston  and  it  is  during  this 
time  that  her  encouragements  reached  their  height.   Clementine  recognized  Winston's  need  to  feel  use- 
ful and  important  again.   Only  eight  days  after  Winston  left  for  France,  Clementine  wrote  to  him, 
"Major  Churchill  has  a  strange  sound,  but  I  am  prouder  of  this  title  than  of  any  other. '"^'  Clementine's 
letters  made  Winston's  presence  both  in  the  army  and  in  France  seem  like  a  necessity — like  there  was 
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no  other  place  that  Whiston  could  be  of  any  greater  usefulness.    After  having  been  so  utterly  distraught 
by  the  Dardanelles  and  the  loss  of  the  Athniralty,  Winston  must  have  welcomed  this  attitude  and 
encouragement.  Only  two  days  later,  in  what  was  becoming  a  more  rare  display  of  affection,  Winston 
responded  to  Clementine,  "'My  greatest  good  fortime  in  a  life  of  brilliant  experience  has  been  to  find 
you  and  to  lead  my  life  with  you.... I  feel  that  the  nearer  I  get  to  honour,  the  nearer  I  am  to  you.' '"' 
Clementine's  support  and  backing  had  in  a  way  given  Winston  a  sense  of  duty  and  purpose.    He  want- 
ed to  please  Clementine  and  make  her  proud.    She  was  admittedly  nowhere  near  his  onK  iiiolivation, 
but  at  least  a  recognized  one. 

As  the  war  continued  and  Winston  remained  in  France,  Clementine  continued  to  remind  Winston 
that  he  was  serving  himself  and  his  country  in  the  best  possible  way.    As  an  increasing  number  of  men, 
women  and  families  were  feeling  the  strains  of  war,  Clementine  wrote,  'When  it  is  all  over  we  shall  be 
proud  that  you  were  a  soldier  and  not  a  politician  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war.'"''''"   Clementine  did 
not,  however  forget  the  love  of  politics  that  Winston  had  and  she  continued  to  reinforce  his  hopes  of 
regaining  his  political  life  when  he  returned  to  the  war.    On  two  separate  occasions,  she  blatantly  stated 
that  she  fully  expected  him  to  hold  a  high  office  when  he  returned  from  the  war.   On  January  16,  she 
wTote.  i  expect  in  a  year  or  two  to  see  you  in  liigh  office...'""^  And  then  again,  exactly  one  month 
later  she  echoed,  "I  am  sure  you  will  return  to  power  after  the  war  with  increased  prestige.   There  will 
be  2  million  khaki  votes  for  Churchill... '^    Clementine  understood  how  much  Winston  longed  to  come 
back  and  take  office  and  she  sought  to  encourage  and  support  his  dream.   By  the  end  of  Winston's  time 
in  France,  Clementine  had  been  able  to  establish  a  balance  between  supporting  Winston's  efforts  in  the 
army  aiid  maintaining  hopes  for  him  regaining  his  political  career. 

Clementine's  encouragement  of  Winston  remains  constant  in  their  relationship  throughout  the  war 
and  also  their  marriage  for  midtiple  reasons.   Unconditional  support  is  a  primary  characteristic  unique 
to  the  mstitution  of  marriage.   During  the  covirse  of  the  war,  Clementine  acquired  more  political  knowl- 
edge and  came  to  a  greater  understanding  of  political  strategies,  which  allowed  her  to  formulate  more 
of  her  own  political  opinions  and  offer  more  specific  advice  to  Winston.   But  while  Clementine  may 
have  at  times  during  the  war  taken  on  a  role  as  political  advisor,  her  principal  obligation  remained  to 
Winston  as  his  wiie  and  her  continued  encouragement  (even  when  Winston  was  ignoring  her  decisions) 
proves  the  priority-  and  value  she  placed  on  her  role  as  a  wife. 

Clementine  did  maintain  elements  of  encouragement  throughout  the  war,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that  her  encouragement  did  not  always  suggest  that  she  agreed  ^\dth  Winston  s  decisions  or  that  she  did 
not  present  a  differing  point  of  view.  On  several  occasions  and  involving  different  incidents,  Clementine 
strongly  disagreed  wdth  Winston's  judgment.    She  did  not  always  express  those  differing  opinions 
equally.   The  exainination  of  her  increased  expression  of  views  contrary  to  Winston's  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments that  characterized  the  shift  in  their  relationship  and  is  more  fully  examined  later. 

Clementine  may  have  at  times  been  more  hesitant  to  express  her  contrars^  opinions  because  rarely 
did  they  influence  Winston's  decisions.   Winston's  stubborn  independence  and  liis  unwillingness  to  lis- 
ten to  Clementine  is  another  element  that  remamed  unchanged  throughout  the  war  period.   Despite  the 
accuracy  \\ath  which  Clementine  was  able  to  judge  the  character  of  so  many  men  and  also  the  uncondi- 
tional support  she  offered  Winston,  he  still  rarely  allowed  her  contrar\'  opinions  to  influence  his  deci- 
sions.  Noniian  Rose  notes  that  Clementine's  advdce  was  not  ill-advised  or  unfounded:  nevertheless, 
Winston  often  ignored  it."^"   He  had  a  tendency  to  follow  the  advice  that  he  agreed  with  and  disregard 
the  opinions  that  ran  counter  to  his  own.   In  1914  Winston  wrote  to  Clementine,  "Your  influence  when 
guiding  and  not  contraiy  is  of  the  utmost  use  to  me.'^^"'   Considermg  Winston's  strong  independent 
nature  and  his  desire  to  maintain  the  autonomy  he  had  during  his  bachelorhood,  his  dismissal  of 
Clementine's  advice  is  not  surprising.   The  fact  that  he  continued  do  so,  however,  after  many  of 
Clementine's  political  concerns  and  reservations  of  personal  character  qualities  proved  correct  is  some- 
what perplexing.  During  the  development  and  execution  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 
Clementine  infonned  Winston  numerous  times  of  reservations  she  held  about  certain  men  in  power. 
Clementine  was  concerned  that  General  Ian  Hamilton  was  consumed  by  egoism  and  would  not  produce 
effective  results  quickly  enough  in  order  for  the  campaign  to  succeed.   Winston  ignored  Clementine  s 
objections  and  proceeded  with  Hamilton  in  charge  of  the  ground  military  forces.   Clementine's  anxiety 
about  Hamilton  manifested  itself  when  Britain's  Naval  forces  wound  up  waiting  for  Hamilton's  troops 
to  strike.   The  lull  that  occurred  in  the  naval  forces  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  morale,  which  Hardwick 
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attributes  as  one  cause  for  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles.  ^"  Clementine  also  began  forming  her  opin- 
ions of  Lloyd  George  during  this  time  and  she  strongly  held  those  views  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  war.    Even  still  in  January  of  1916  she  was  trying  to  persuade  Winston  not  to  work  with  George, 
but  Winston  was  unresponsive  to  her  warnings.    "^  Winston  claimed  that,  "His  interests  are  not 
divorced  from  mine  and  in  those  circumstances  we  can  work  together.'"    Winston  continued  to  support 
good  relations  with  Lloyd  George  because  he  believed  their  goals  to  be  similar  in  nature.   Yet  again,  as 
in  the  incident  with  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  Clementine's  reservations  came  to  fruition  when  Lloyd  George 
neglected  to  appoint  Winston  to  his  Cabinet  after  he  was  elected  Prime  Minister.   As  previously  exam- 
ined, Clementine's  assessment  of  character  is  remarkable,  but  what  remains  paradoxical  is  Winston's 
continual  neglect  of  Clementine  s  observations. 

Winston  was  not  only  dismissive  of  Clementine's  character  opinions,  but  he  was  also  highly  prone  to 
disregard  Clementine's  advice  regarding  his  political  and  military  career.   The  first  major  conflict  in 
which  Winston  staunchly  denounced  Clementine's  advice  was  over  the  matter  of  his  military  command. 
Winston  was  seeking  to  command  an  entire  brigade  in  the  army  during  his  time  in  France. 
Clementine,  after  speaking  with  many  of  Winston's  supporters  and  colleagues,  strongly  advised 
Winston  to  advance  step  by  step  and  take  on  the  responsibility  of  a  Battalion  before  assuming  an  entire 
brigade.   Clementine  wrote  to  Winston,  "everyone  who  really  loves  you  and  has  your  interest  at  heart 
wants  you  to  go  step  by  step...." '  Clementine  included  specific  opinions  of  Winston's  friends  as  well, 
one  of  whom  was  2"   Viscount  Lord  Esher.   Winston,  however,  dismisses  all  of  these  opinions  in  favor 
of  his  own  desire  to  command  a  brigade.    "Esher  talks  foolishly.   It  would  not  have  been  a  great  mis- 
take for  me  to  take  a  brigade."  "   Clementine's  persuasions  could  not  change  Winston's  mind  once  he 
had  decided  he  wanted  to  be  promoted  to  command  a  brigade.''"   Clementine  realized  that  her  efforts 
to  change  Winston's  mind  were  futile  attempts  and  she  stopped  her  protestations  once  she  realized  his 
decision  was  made. 

Just  as  Clementine's  judge  of  character  remained  a  descriptive  element  of  Winston  and  Clementine's 
relationship,  Winston's  independence  and  persistence  continued  throughout  the  war  and  their  marriage. 
In  March  1916,  much  of  Winston  and  Clementine's  correspondence  was  consumed  with  discussions  of 
when  Winston  should  return  to  political  life  in  London.   Winston  was  ready  to  return  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble.  Clementine,  however,  feared  that  Winston  would  not  be  well  received  and  that  his  return  would 
result  in  a  political  blunder.   After  many  heated  letters,  Winston  outlined  his  position  to  Clementine.    "I 
am  not  going  to  write  to  anyone — or  ask  anyone  for  his  advice  or  opinion."  '^   Clementine  persisted  in 
her  arguments  to  try  to  dissuade  Winston  from  coming  home  and  she  once  again  used  the  opinions  of 
Winston's  friends  and  supporters.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  whom  Winston  had  previously  asked  Clementine 
to  make  sure  she  visited,  also  opposed  Winston's  return.  ^   In  March,  however,  Winston  wrote  in  a 
uncharacteristically  abrasive  tone,  to  Clementine  addressing  the  issue  of  his  return.    "Nothing  will  now 
turn  me  from  my  intention... If  Carson  and  his  whole  Committee  advised  against  my  return — protested 
even — still  I  should  come  and  at  once."'^  It  was  thus  evident  to  Clementine,  by  the  end  of  Winston's 
fighting  in  France  that  Winston  disregarded  almost  every  opinion  that  conflicted  with  his  own.   His 
independence  was  widespread  and  affected  not  only  their  marriage  but  also  all  of  his  relationships. 

While  Winston  did  not  compromise  his  independence,  he  did  on  occasion  acknowledge  his  strong 
egoism.   Winston's  time  in  France  seemed  to  allow  him  time  for  introspection.   Possibly  to  appease 
Clementine  and  probably  because  of  the  strong  love  that  he  felt  for  his  wife,  Winston  did  admit  (albeit 
after  the  fact),  that  he  should  probably  have  listened  to  Clementine's  advice  more  than  he  had.    "The 
beauty  and  strength  of  your  character  and  the  sagacity  of  your  judgment  are  more  realized  by  me  every 
day.   I  ought  to  have  followed  your  counsels  in  my  days  of  prosperity."'^'  Winston  did  complain  that  at 
times,  Clementine's  advice  became  too  negative,  but  nonetheless  he  expressed  to  Clementine  that  he 
should  have  followed  more  of  her  suggestions  and  that  he  valued  her  opinion.   By  March  1916, 
Winston  made  another  shockmg  confession.    "I  am  so  devoured  by  egoism  that  I  would  like  to  have 
another  soul  in  another  world  and  meet  you  in  another  setting  and  pay  you  all  the  love  and  honour  of 
the  great  romances."'^"  It  thus  remained  that  Winston  staunchly  adhered  to  his  own  opinions  and  deci- 
sion, but  as  the  war  progressed  on  and  his  relationship  with  Clementine  grew  he  experience  a  change  in 
his  attitude  and  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  towards  Clementine. 

It  was  these  characteristics  that  remained  constant  tliroughout  Clementine  and  Winston's  marriage. 
They  not  only  helped  define  the  nature  of  their  relationship  but  were  also  contributing  elements  to  its 
success.   Clementine's  encouragement  and  character  judgments  were  invaluable  to  Winston,  but  he  was 
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careful  to  maintain  his  independence,  which  he  needed  in  his  hiter  ixtlitical  lea(lerslii|)  positions. 

Winston  and  Clementine  s  relationship  did.  however,  under^^o  a  marked  siiil'l  durinfi  this  pericjd.    1  hat 
shift  was  in  part  the  result  of  a  developing  dependence  of  Winston  on  Clementine  for  both  knowledge 
and  representation  while  he  was  away  fighting  in  France.    Due  to  Winston's  absence,  Clementine 
became  more  independent  and  confidant  and  Winston  developed  more  trust  and  respect  for  her  opin- 
ion.   Thus,  while  certain  aspects  of  the  Churchill's  marriage  remained  fixed  and  were  even  strength- 
ened, the  change  that  occurred  during  this  time  protluced  a  marked  shift  in  their  relationship  as  well. 

Evidence  of  Winston's  dependence  began  only  seven  days  after  he  left  for  France.    Less  than  two 
weeks  since  he  had  announced  to  Clementine  that  he  was  going  to  join  the  army,  Winston  wTote  to  her, 
"Keep  in  touch  with  the  Government.  Show  complete  confidence  in  our  fortunes. " '''   Winston  quickly 
realized  that  while  he  was  gone,  he  was  going  to  need  Clementine  to  represent  him  to  government  offi- 
cials and  in  the  political  circles  of  which  he  had  become  a  part.   He  does,  however,  use  a  commanding 
tone  in  his  request  and  he  is  very  direct  in  his  mamier  of  instruction.   As  his  time  in  France  continued, 
Winston  became  more  reliant  on  Clementine  not  only  for  representation  but  also  for  information.   He 
laments  in  a  letter  written  in  January  that  he  has  been  transferred  from  Headcjuarters  and  he  cannot  as 
quickly  receive  mail.   Thus,  "I  must  wait  without  news  at  a  time  when  it  would  be  specially  interesting 
and  welcome.'  "^  The  dependence  that  is  developing  in  Winston  is  later  marked  in  the  same  letter  by 
his  tone  reminding  Clementine  to  remain  in  close  contact  with  his  friends.    'I  must  rely  on  you  to  keep 
constant  touch  with  the  friends  and  pseudo-friends  I  have.   I  do  not  like  to  feel  forgotten  and  decon- 
sidere  out  here... ' ""'  Winston's  tone  has  changed  from  the  initial  "instructions'  that  he  gave 
Clementine,  to  one  of  quiet  confidence  in  her  and  her  abilities.    Finally,  only  a  few  days  later,  Winston 
writes,  T  have  no  one  but  you  to  act  for  me.   I  should  like  you  to  make  the  seeing  of  my  friends  a  reg- 
ular business — like  your  canteens  which  are  going  so  well."  ''^  Winston  acknowledges  his  full  depen- 
dence on  Clementine  to  maintain  his  political  relationships  and  he  even  acknowledges  the  good  job  she 
has  done  wath  the  canteens,  showing  his  confidence  in  her  abihties.   It  w^as  thus  Winston's  dependence 
on  Clementme  and  her  ensumg  confidence  that  began  to  affect  their  relationship  and  produced  notable 
changes  m  then  correspondence. 

One  of  the  changes  that  occurred  due  to  this  shift  was  more  substantive  discussion  between  the  two 
of  Winston's  political  career  and  politics  in  general.   A  possible  reason  for  more  astute  dialogue  on  such 
matters  is  the  amount  that  Clementine  learned  about  the  political  process  when  Winston  w  as  serving  in 
the  Achmralt\'.   The  couple  lived  on  Dowiiing  Street  and  the  political  life  of  government  officials  sur- 
rounded them.  It  was  during  this  tune  that  Clementine  developed  her  own  personal  relationships  with 
many  of  the  men  who  worked  with  Winston  on  the  Prime  Minister  s  Cabinet,  like  Lloyd  George  and 
Asqiuth  himself.'"^'"  By  the  end  of  Winston's  term  as  First  Lord  of  the  Achniralty,  Clementine  under- 
stood how  failm-e  can  affect  pohticians  and  how  important  communication  and  loyalt)-  are  to  an  effec- 
tive government.   It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  time  that  Clementine  spent  with  Winston  after  the 
failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign  had  a  profound  affect  upon  her  and  her  know  ledge  of  how  govern- 
ments operate.   In  addition,  Clementine's  knowledge  of  politics  and  especially  her  personal  ijivolvement 
in  Winston's  career  mcreased  exponentially  once  he  left  for  France.   She  was  actively  paiticipatmg  in 
many  political  discussions  and  relating  information  to  Winston.   It  thus  seems  natural  that  Clementine 
would  feel  more  comfortable  discussing  subjects  with  which  she  is  more  familiar  in  greater  detail. 

Clementine  s  increased  know  ledge  of  Winston's  career  quickly  becomes  evident  in  her  letters  as  the 
frecfuency  and  depth  of  discussion  about  his  career  increase  significantly.    In  previous  letters,  before 
Winston  had  assmned  the  Admiralt\^  and  even  during  the  early  days  of  his  tenn,  Clementine's  letters 
did  contain  political  matters,  but  they  were  also  filled  with  domestic  issues  as  well.   It  is  important, 
however,  to  note  that  the  need  to  discuss  Winston's  career  may  not  have  been  as  important  as  it  was 
after  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign.   But  nonetheless.  Clementine  did  not  posses  the  passion 
for  political  knowledge  prior  to  tliis  period  that  she  had  developed  by  the  November  28  when  she  wrote 
to  Winston,  "For  the  first  time  in  seven  years  besides  being  parted  from  you  I  am  cut  off  from  the 
sti'eam  of  private  news  and  have  to  rely  upon  the  newspapers  and  rumour...."  '^^    In  tliis  letter 
Clementine  clearly  expresses  that  she  misses  the  arcane  know  ledge  to  which  she  was  privy  w  hile  li\ing 
in  the  AchniraltN".    It  is  also  probable  that  Clementine  cUd  not  anticipate  how  much  she  was  going  to 
miss  being  on  the  inside  political  circles  until  she  was  not.   Regardless,  Clementine  ob\iously  had 
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demonstrated  a  stronger  desire  to  know  more  political  information  and  subsequently  to  discuss  how 
that  information  related  to  Winston. 

As  Winston  and  Clementine  continued  their  letters,  Clementine  also  begins  to  use  a  different  tone 
about  Winston's  career  and  her  involvement  in  it.   It  is  after  Winston  has  been  fighting  in  France  for  a 
little  over  a  month  that  Clementine  first  begins  really  to  associate  herself  as  having  a  part  in  Winston's 
career.   In  a  letter  to  Winston,  in  which  Clementine  comments  on  the  personalities  of  Winston's  friends 
in  office  as  being  "'sniug,"  she  asks  Winston,  "Where  we  like  that  when  you  were  in  power?" 
Clementine's  use  of  the  crucial  pronoun  we  when  discussing  his  time  in  power  indicates  that  she  is 
thinking  of  them  as  more  of  a  team.   Whether  or  not  she  had  seen  herself  as  an  integral  part  of 
Winston's  career  up  to  this  point  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  this  is  one  of  the  first  incidences  where 
she  expresses  it  to  Winston.   Clementine's  feeling  that  she  is  more  directly  involved  with  Winston's 
career  is  thus  another  reason  why  she  is  increasingly  more  willing  to  discuss  it  and  with  a  more  focused 
dialogue  as  well. 

Clementine's  team  mentality  and  confidence  in  her  own  political  knowledge  next  led  her  to  assume 
at  times  a  more  advisory  role  to  Winston.   Rather  than  simply  relaying  information  to  Winston, 
Clementine  began  to  interject  her  own  opinions  and  predictions  in  the  details  that  she  was  communi- 
cating to  him. 

Rothermere  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  use  as  a  manipulator  of  the  Northcliffe  press.  Its  mal- 
ice is  quite  extraordinary — I  cannot  make  out  why  Northcliffe  does  not  wish  you  to  be  air  min- 
ister. I  have  written  to  Rothermere  and  asked  him  to  visit  me — Next  Sunday  I  spend  with  the 
P.M.  at  Walmer.  I  cannot  gauge  the  Fisher  danger — He  is  certainly  very  active  and  has  a  good 
press,  but  neither  Asquith  nor  Balfour  can  possibly  want  him  back.  I  expect  however  that  some 
fancy  position  will  be  found  for  him  to  satisfy  the  ignorant  and  famishing  public.  "^ 

This  excerpt  clearly  demonstrates  the  sagacious  knowledge  and  understanding  of  political  life 
Clementine  has  developed.   Unlike  the  letters  from  previous  periods,  which  were  consumed  with  little 
substantive  knowledge  of  the  political  process,  Clementine  has  deeply  emerged  herself  into  the  political 
scene,  even  to  the  point  of  anticipating  what  will  happen  to  Lord  Fisher.   Clementine  is  obviously 
reporting  the  facts  to  Winston,  but  she  is  also  giving  him  her  opinions  on  matters  and  often  times  in 
later  letters  her  advice  as  well. 

By  the  time  Winston  returned  from  France,  there  was  virtually  no  trace  of  domestic  matters  in  the 
couple's  correspondence.   The  subject  of  discussion  between  Winston  and  Clementine  has  undergone  a 
complete  shift — to  topics  primarily  involving  the  war  and  the  political  state  in  London.   Both  Winston 
and  Clementine  had  become  very  focused  on  his  career.   Evidence  of  this  fact  is  not  blatantly  expressed 
in  any  letter,  but  the  omission  and  decreased  frequency  to  which  domestic  issues  are  addressed,  illus- 
trates a  prioritization  of  Winston's  career  by  both  Winston  and  Clementine.   Any  domestic  or  personal 
matter  that  is  discussed  is  mentioned  in  haste,  or  very  abruptly  and  only  by  Clementine.   In  April, 
before  Winston's  return  in  May,  the  last  two  lines  of  one  of  Clementine's  letters  read  as  follows, 
"Tonight  I  dine  at  Downing  Street — I  will  see  if  I  can  discover  any  news... My  bronchitis  has  returned — 
I  have  given  up  fighting  against  it!"'"'^'   Clementine's  tone  from  her  dinner  plans  with  the  Prime 
Minister  to  her  reoccurring  bronchitis  is  indistinguishable.   Whereas  earlier  letters  were  filled  with 
reports  of  Clementine's  sister  Nellie's  wedding  and  concerns  for  Winston's  health,  those  matters  have 
dissipated  by  the  spring.  ""^^ 

The  more  substantive  nature  which  Winston  and  Clementine  were  using  to  discuss  Winston's  career 
by  the  spring  of  1916  demonstrates  a  clear  change  in  their  relationship.  While  domestic  matters  did 
not  go  overlooked  or  unattended,  circumstances  dictated  that  they  no  longer  be  a  primary  focus  of  the 
couple's  attentions.  Clementine  had  now  gained  the  knowledge  and  personal  relationships  to  be  able  to 
converse  about  politics  on  a  more  erudite  level.   Winston  was  increasingly  worrying  about  the  political 
career  opportunities  he  would  have  when  he  returned  from  active  duty  and  was  thus  more  reliant  on 
Clementine  to  represent  him  and  maintain  support  for  him  from  his  friends.   For  these  reasons,  it  was 
necessary  that  Winston  and  Clementine's  relationship  shift  its  focus  more  towards  Winston's  career  and 
a  more  in-depth  analysis  thereof. 

Winston's  dependency  and  Clementine's  developing  independence  during  this  period  also  produced 
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a  marked  change  in  Clementine's  persuasion  tactics  towards  Winston  and  others.  Clementine  became 
more  manipulative  in  her  expressions  of  her  opinions  both  to  Winston  and  in  her  cultivating  relation- 
ships \\ath  Winston's  supporters,  especially  the  Asquiths.    Clementine  also  becomes  more  persistent  in 
her  attempts  to  influence  Winston's  decisions  on  certain  political  matters  once  he  is  fighting  in  P  ranee. 
The  first  evidence  demonstrating  this  manipulation  is  that  Clementine  begins  to  use  the  opinions  of 
other  men  and  friends  of  Winston's  to  support  her  own  argiunents  and  beliefs.    Rather  than  simply 
stating  her  own  point  of  view,  or  restating  the  same  argument  again,  Clementine  uses  the  feelings  of 
other  men.  whom  Winston  greatly  respects,  to  reflect  and  hopefully  persuade  him  to  act  in  accordance 
with  her  judgments.    In  the  matter  of  Winston's  return  from  France,  this  method  is  not  entirely  effec- 
ti\e  to  persuade  Winston  from  coming  home.    However,  the  dialogue  suggests  that  Clementine's 
attempts  and  the  information  with  which  she  provides  Winston,  does  make  him  reexamine  his  decision. 
One  opinion  Clementine  employs  is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  a  close  friend  of  Winston's  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  army  in  France,  but  who  had  since  returned  to  England.    Clementine  writes  to 
Winston  that  Carson  thinks  Winston  should  be  in  the  Prime  Minister's  Cabinet,  however  "if  you 
retmned  in  these  not  \eT\  favourable  circumstances  he  feared  that  for  the  present  your  position  would 
not  be  a  good  one  and  that  therefore  your  usefulness  would  be  temporarily  mipaired." '"''   Clementine's 
methods  did  have  an  impact  as  seen  in  Winston's  reply,  ''Carson  is  a  most  important  factor  and  I  am 
impressed  by  his  misgivings... It  is  worth  studying  this  a  little  longer."  "^"^  Clementine  must  be  credited 
in  this  instance  for  finding  persuasive  methods  that  she  correctly  hoped  would  prove  more  influential 
to  Winston  than  some  of  her  previous  efforts. 

Once  Clementine  felt  that  Winston  might  truly  be  more  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  others,  she 
began  to  increase  the  number  of  other  opinions  that  she  included  in  her  letters.   This  fact  demonstrates 
not  only  how  strongly  concerned  she  was  for  Winston  s  return  to  political  life,  but  also  how  much  she 
hoped  to  be  able  to  influence  Winston  to  change  his  coiu-se  of  thinking.   In  an  effort  to  achieve  her 
goal,  Clementine  wrote  to  Winston  of  Ian  Hamilton's  warning  not  to  come  home  too  soon.   During  the 
Dardanelles  incident,  Clementine  expressed  her  unfavorable  opinion  of  Hamilton  to  Winston,  which  as 
previously  examined  Winston  dismissed.    Clementine  must  have  remembered  that  Winston  thought 
highly  of  Hamilton,  and  thus  she  manipulated  the  situation  by  using  Hamilton's  opinion  to  tiy  to  influ- 
ence Winston  as  well.   Clementine  recoimted  her  conversation  with  Hamilton  to  Winston,   "I  told  him 
you  were  ahiiost  certainly  coming  home... perhaps  when  [your]  regiment  comes  out  of  the  line — He 
looked  serious  and  said.   Tell  him  on  no  account  to  come  home  before  that' — ."  '^'^   Hamilton's  opinion 
does  not  have  as  much  of  an  affect  on  Winston  as  Clementine  had  hoped,  as  evidence  bv  liis  lack  of 
direct  response  to  it,  however  simplv  the  fact  that  Clementine  included  Hamilton  s  thoughts  shows  that 
she  is  going  to  great  lengths  to  fmd  ways  to  effectively  influence  Winston's  ways  of  thinking. 

Clementine  also  began  to  use  her  knowledge  of  people's  character  to  manipulate  situations  and  gain 
influence  to  her  benefit.   One  of  the  only  examples  where  Winston  was  influenced  by  Clementine's 
ad\ice  and  suggestions  is  a  result  of  Clementine  manipulatmg  Winston's  strong  egoism.    It  is  highly 
probable  that  smce  Clementine  was  such  a  good  judge  of  character,  she  also  knew  and  understood 
Winston  s  personality'  exceptionally  well  even  though  she  rarely  expressed  it.   This  understanding  led 
her  to  reahze  that  if  she  can  persuade  Winston  that  something  will  defame  his  reputation  or  image, 
that  he  is  more  likely  to  change  his  mind.    It  was  this  tactic  which  proved  effective  for  Clementine 
when  she  thought  Winston  should  not  send  an  uncomplimentary  letter  to  Lord  Xorthcliffe.  because  of 
the  possibility  that  it  might  be  exploited  in  the  newspapers.  Clementine  argued  that  if  the  letter  were  to 
be  sent,   "  it  will  fonii  part  of  your  biography  in  after  times  and  after  the  way  Lord  N.  has  flouted  you  I 
cannot  bear  that  vou  should  wTite  to  him  in  that  vein."  '^''"   Winston  subsecfuentlv  did  not  send  the  let- 
ter.  This  small  victors-  for  Clementine  w  as  clue  almost  completelv  to  her  appeal  to  Winston's  vanity  and 
his  thoughts  of  his  place  in  historv.   Nonetheless.  Clementine  had  foimd  an  effective  means  of  persua- 
sion. 

Clementine  also  used  her  character  judgments  to  manipulate  situations  or  circumstances  in  the  rela- 
tionships she  was  having  to  develop  as  the  wife  of  Winston  Churchill.   A  primaiT  example  is  her  rela- 
tionship with  the  Asquiths.   After  Winston  s  dismissal  from  power  in  the  Achniralt)-.  Clementine  was 
very  bitter  towards  Prime  Minister  Asquith.  ""'   But  she  knew  that  his  support  would  be  necessary  for 
Winston  to  mamtain  political  connections  and  to  retain  a  political  career.   Thus,  she  decided  that 
rather  than  isolating  herself  from  the  Asquiths,  she  would  cultivate  a  good  social  relationship  with  him 
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because  she  had  learned  from  her  time  hving  in  the  Admiralty  how  much  Asquith  enjoyed  social  gath- 
erings and  especially  playing  bridge. ^"^^   By  creating  a  social  relationship  with  the  Asquiths, 
Clementine  ensured  that  she  could  maintain  good  relations  for  both  herself  and  for  Winston.   These 
relationships  were  crucial  to  the  amount  of  support  Winston  received  while  he  was  away  during  the 
war. 

Once  Clementine  understood  how  best  she  could  use  her  knowledge  of  people  and  her  quality  to 
judge  character,  she  began  to  play  a  more  influential  role.   During  tliis  period  in  World  War  I, 
Winston's  behavior  was  altered  seldom,  but  the  change  in  their  relationship  occurred  because 
Clementine  began  to  explore  new  tactics  by  which  she  could  gain  influence  over  people,  including 
Winston.   Clementine  could  use  people's  weaknesses,  such  as  Asquith 's  jovial  nature  and  Winston's  ego- 
ism, to  her  advantage.   This  skill  undoubtedly  gave  her  more  leverage  in  all  of  her  relationsliips,  but  it 
especially  helped  to  balance  her  role  in  her  relationship  with  Winston. 

Finally,  the  shift  of  Winston's  dependence  for  information  from  himself  to  Clementine  produced  a 
strong  sense  of  purpose  and  empowerment  in  Clementine.   During  the  war  period  Clementine  became 
much  more  independent  both  as  a  result  of  being  separated  from  Winston  and  also  because  of  her 
responsibilities  to  Winston  at  this  time.   Many  different  factors  contributed  to  Clementine's  indepen- 
dence, one  of  which  was  her  work  outside  her  home.    Clementine  began  working  and  developing  can- 
teens that  served  food  to  many  factory  workers,  both  men  and  women.   In  considering  taking  such  a 
job,  Hardwick  points  out  that  Clementine  thought  it  might  help  Winston's  image  and  reputation  among 
working  classes.  ""^  Not  only  was  her  job  good  for  Winston's  career,  but  getting  into  the  workforce 
proved  to  be  a  character  building  experience  for  Clementine. 

Clementine  gained  confidence  as  her  canteens  became  more  successful.   The  letter,  previously  men- 
tioned, in  which  Winston  refers  to  the  success  of  Clementine's  canteens  illustrates  a  belief  from  Winston 
that  she  could  have  the  same  successful  impact  on  his  political  career  as  she  had  done  with  the  can- 
teens. "^  In  addition,  Clementine  is  building  more  confidence  in  herself.   She,  previously,  had  never 
referred  to  anything  in  her  own  life  or  her  own  actions  as  a  success.   But  in  describing  the  opening  of 
one  canteen  and  its  subsequent  success,  she  writes  to  Winston,  "Don't  tell  anyone  about  all  this  as  it 
sounds  vain,  but  I  want  you  to  know  about  my  small  success."  "^^  Clementine's  willingness  to  share 
her  happiness  with  Winston  proves  not  only  her  confidence  in  her  husband,  but  more  importantly  an 
increased  confidence  in  her  own  abilities.   Clementine's  lifestyle  had  also  completely  changed. 
Hardwick  depicts  a  Clementine  who  was  no  longer  pampered  with  servants,  but  sharing  a  house  with 
her  sister-in-law  Goonie  and  her  children.   She  would  arise  in  the  morning  to  write  Winston,  leave  to 
work  in  the  canteens  all  day,  return  home  to  dine  or  socialize  with  Winston's  friends  and  then  some- 
times write  Winston  again  in  the  evening.  ^^^^^  Her  newfound  lifestyle  and  independence  unquestion- 
ably affected  her  confidence  in  dealing  with  Winston's  supporters.   Clementine  obviously  did  a  note- 
worthy job  cultivating  these  relationships  because  of  the  political  prosperity  Winston  achieved  when  he 
came  home  and  even  later  into  his  life. 

Along  with  Clementine's  confidence  in  herself,  came  a  confidence  in  her  own  opinions  and  the  sub- 
sequent expression  of  them.   The  way  in  which  her  confidence  most  affected  her  relationship  with 
Winston  is  in  her  critique  of  his  character  and  explanations  of  how  people  viewed  Winston  and  his 
actions.   In  the  letters  written  during  Winston's  time  in  the  Admiralty  or  during  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  Clementine  rarely  held  back  her  opinion  of  others'  character,  but  she  never  really  offered  Winston 
an  analysis  of  his  own.   It  is  illogical  to  think  that  she  did  not  vmderstand  his  personality  at  that  time, 
but  more  probable  that  she  was  not  fully  comfortable  expressing  it  to  him  because  of  the  amount  of 
control  she  felt  he  had  in  the  relationship.    Clementine's  independence  and  confidence  developed  from 
her  new  lifestyle  could  have  contributed  to  her  expression  of  her  own  opinions  of  Winston  to  Winston 
himself.   In  April  of  1916  Clementine  writes  to  Winston,  "To  be  great  one's  actions  must  be  able  to  be 
understood  by  simple  people.   Yotu  motive  for  going  to  the  Front  was  easy  to  understand — Your  motive 
for  coming  back  requires  explanation.   That  is  why  your  Fisher  speech  was  not  a  success — people  could 
not  understand  it."  "^^   Clementine  is  trying  to  explain  to  Winston  how  other  people  see  his  actions  and 
why  they  cannot  understand  his  motivations.   In  many  respects,  these  statements  and  the  analysis 
offered  by  Clementine  show  the  most  amount  of  confidence  and  comfort.   Clementme  obviously  feels 
confident  and  comfortable  both  with  her  own  opinions  and  with  Winston  to  be  able  to  offer  him  this 
critique. 
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Clementine  never  faltered  in  her  encouragement  of  Winston,  but  by  the  end  of  his  time  fjoliting  in 
France,  she  contimied  letting  Winston  know  how  well  she  understood  his  character  and  occasional  cri- 
tique of  it  as  well.    Both  Richard  Hough  and  Martin  Gilbert  agree  thai  (Hementine  was  (he  onlv  figure 
by  the  spring  of  1916  who  really  criticized  Winston's  character.    Hough  argues  that  upon  Winston's 
return  from  France,  Clementine  was  the  only  person  in  Winston's  life  who  rcalisticallv  explained  to  him 
why  he  would  most  likely  not  be  elected  Prime  Minister  in  the  very  near  future. ''''''   Gilbert  observes 
that  Clementine  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  "sugar-coat"  Winston's  negative  personality  traits,  as 
did  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George.    She  explained  to  Winston  why  his  weaknesses  were  ineffective  leader- 
ship techniques.    Gilbert  notes  that  Clementine  understood  that  Winston  sometimes  acted  too  hastily 
and  that  he  had  a  difficult  time  gaining  support  for  his  proposed  plans  because  he  did  not  take  the 
time  to  explain  or  convince  others  of  what  he  was  doing.   He  simpiv  did  not  generate  the  enthusiasm 
that  he  needed  to  keep  his  influential  supporters  behind  him.  '^'"'   Clementine  must  have  recognized  the 
benefits  to  conununicating  these  ideas  to  Winston  because  over  time  they  could  only  help  Winston's 
career.   It  was  the  newfound  confidence,  equality,  and  purpose  that  Clementine  felt  in  the  relatioTiship 
that  made  the  expression  of  these  traits  to  Winston  possible. 

Winston  Churchill  was  both  a  government  official  and  a  solider  during  the  time  from  the  initial  onset 
of  World  War  I  until  the  spring  of  1916,  and  each  role  affected  him  differently.   It  was  inevitable  that 
Winston  and  Clementine's  relationship  would  be  also  affected,  but  in  what  specific  ways,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  relationship  would  change  immediately  and  in  the  future  is  hard  to  analyze.   It  is  plainly 
evident,  however,  that  certain  aspects  of  their  relationship  remained  constant  and  that  certain  areas 
seemed  to  undergo  a  change.   Clementine's  encouragement  of  Winston,  her  good  judge  of  character  and 
ironically  still.  Winston's  dismissal  of  outside  opinions  and  advice  are  a  few  of  those  elements  that  can 
be  seen  both  before  the  war  and  still  when  Winston  returns  home.   Encouragement  and  support  is  a 
cjualit)'  so  greatly  needed  in  any  marital  relationship  that  it  is  plausible  that  no  marriage  might  survive 
the  struggles  Clementine  and  Winston  weathered  without  a  strong  support  system.   The  individual 
qualities  of  both  Winston  and  Clementine  that  remained  constant  throughout  this  time  period,  is  evi- 
dence of  the  amount  of  autonomy  they  had  in  their  relationship  and  the  importance  they  both  placed 
on  retaining  it,  albeit  Winston  maybe  slightly  more  than  Clementine  at  times. 

What  ultimately  dictated  the  ways  their  relationship  changed  as  a  result  of  the  war  was  the  five 
month  period  that  Winston  spent  away  from  Clementine  in  France.   Clementine  had  to  leam  to  live  on 
her  owai  and  rely  on  others,  besides  Winston,  for  support  and  encouragement.   Her  canteen  work  and 
her  lifestyle  changes  proved  to  evoke  much  more  confidence.   And  her  heightened  knowledge  and 
understandmg  of  politics  increased  her  enthusiasm  for  Winston's  career.   In  addition,  Winston  had  to 
learn  to  be  more  ti'usting  and  reliant  on  Clementine  for  information.   Tliis  may  have  been  harder  than 
Winston  lets  on  m  his  correspondence  with  Clementine.    Robert  Rhodes  James  in  his  article,  "The 
Enigma"  depicts  Winston  as  thinking  women  as  being  "politically  immature  and  too  emotional  to  be 
trusted  with  serious  mattes  of  the  state.'  '^^'^"   Nonetheless,  Winston  had  to  overcome  his  initial  precon- 
ceptions and  rely  on  Clementine  to  represent  him  and  maintain  support  for  liim. 

The  immediate  effects  of  this  sliift  m  their  relationship  were  seen  mostly  in  the  subject  matter  and 
tone  of  their  letters  during  Winston's  time  in  France.   Winston's  career  became  the  primary  focus  and 
the  domestic  matters  of  marital  life  dwindled.   Clementine  s  reports  to  Winston  include  not  onlv  infor- 
mation, but  also  her  opinions,  and  hopeful  persuasion  tactics  to  tr>^  to  influence  Winston's  thinking. 
Clementine's  analysis  of  Winston's  character  and  her  critique  of  his  actions  also  added  new  topics 
which  they  had  previously  not  discussed  at  any  length  in  their  earlier  letters.   These  changes  in 
Winston  and  Clementine's  relationship  were  the  immecUate  results  of  the  shift  they  both  felt  from 
Winston's  recover)^  after  the  Dardanelles  and  his  time  in  France. 

This  period  did,  however,  also  have  an  enduring  affect  on  their  relationship.   Winston's  trust  in 
Clementine  as  well  as  her  knowledge  of  people  and  politics  is  evident  in  the  roles  that  she  play^ed  in 
Winston's  election  campaigns  after  his  return.   Rowland  Amison  refers  to  Clementine  as  a  ""tower  of 
strength"  for  Winston's  election  campaigns.   He  emphasizes  the  major  role  that  she  played  in  even- 
election  and  her  travels  tliroughout  the  countiy.''^'^'""  In  Henrys  Pelling's  account  of  Winston's  career,  he 
pomts  out  Clementine's  role  in  Winston's  reelection  campaign  of  1917  as  being  critical  because  she 
could  stay  in  Dimdee  to  run  the  election  while  Winston  at  times  had  to  retimi  to  London  due  to  his 
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new  Ministerial  position  duties.   The  relationships  that  Clementine  had  formed  during  the  early  period 
of  1916  proved  very  beneficial  in  gaining  support  for  her  husband  and  made  it  easier  for  her  to  work 
with  his  supporters  during  the  times  Winston  was  gone  from  the  campaign.    ^^  Felling  also  points  out 
that  Clementine's  role  in  Winston's  elections  increased  with  time  and  that  in  the  1922  election,  Winston 
felt  comfortable  leaving  a  majority  of  the  campaign  up  to  Clementine. '^'^''^  It  is  thus  evident  that 
Winston's  trust  in  Clementine's  pohtical  knowledge  and  Clementine's  own  interest  in  politics  which, 
both  developed  during  the  period  in  World  War  1,  had  lasting  affects  on  their  relationship. 

The  period  from  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  spring  of  1916  was  a  period  of  difficulty  but  also  maturity 
for  Winston  and  Clementine.   While  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  and  Winston's  subsequent  depression 
may  have  in  some  ways  prepared  Clementine  for  her  impending  role  in  Winston's  life,  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  five  months  that  Winston  spent  in  France  that  most  significantly  affected  Clementine  and  her  rela- 
tionship with  Winston.   It  took  the  strains  of  war  to  initiate  the  type  of  relationship  Winston  and 
Clementine  needed  to  establish  in  order  to  withstand  the  years  of  politics  to  come.   And  it  was  this 
period  that  helped  cultivate  a  dynamic  maturation  of  both  Winston  and  Clementine's  personalities  that, 
when,  combined  became  a  highly  effective  political  tool  in  Britain  after  World  War  I. 
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^i^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  23  April,  1908,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  8. 

^^Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  18. 

^^Bonham  Carter,  Violet.    Winston  Churchill  as  I  Knew  Him.  218. 

■'^^^Soames,  Clementine.  157. 

^^"Hardwick,  Clementhie.  123. 

^^vQtd  in  Rose,  Churchill.  149. 

■''^^ough,  Winston  and  Clementine.  313. 

^^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  30  Dec.  1915,  as  foimd  in  Soames,  Wmston  and  Clementine.  142. 

^viiLetter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  4  Feb.  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  167. 

^'""Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  30  Dec.  1915,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  142. 

^^^^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  23  Feb.  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  180. 
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""Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  30  Jan.  1 ')!(,.  a^  lumi.l  in  S..anics.    WjmsK.m  and  CI.-mcMiinr.  l(,-f. 

-^^"^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC.  24  Ma.cli  1')1(,.  a>  innnd  in  Soanics.  \\in>i(.n  and  ( :l(nutilinc.  l')-f. 

xxxiiHardwick.  Joan.  Ch-ni.-ntinc  Clunvliill:  Tli.'  Piival.-  l.ilV  of    Piil.lic  riLnnv  (LcHidnn:  .Inlm  \linrav   I'Xr).  127. 

^^^"Ibid.,  127. 

xxxiv  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC.  12  April  1910.  as  fonnd  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Cleincniinc.  200. 

^'^'^^"Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC.  16  Sept.  1900.  as  Connd  in  Soamcs.  Winston  and  CIctncntinc.  30. 

^^^"  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC;  7  Fel).  191,3.  as  loinid  in  Soanies.  Winslon  and  Clcnicnlin.'.  -^]. 

■^'^^■ii  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC;  19  Sept.  1914.  as  fonnd  in  Soanies.  Winston  and  Clnncniinr.  1(H. 

.vxxviiiQ^d  in  Gilbert,  Martin.    Winston  CInnrliill:  Tin-  ( iliallcngc  of  War,  (vol  3.  Boston:  llonf;lii<,n  MiHlin.  Co.  ]'r\).  4:^.3. 

"^^^^^Hardwick,  Clementine.  127. 

^'  Boiiliam  Carter,  \^'inston  Cluircliill.  .570. 

^^^  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  28  Nov.  191,5.  as  foinid  in  Soanies.  Winston  and  Clementine.  121. 

^''i  Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  1  Dec.  1915.  as  found  in  Soa.nes.  \Ninsion  and  Clementine.  123. 

^^^  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  12  Jan.  191b,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  151 . 

.xliv  Letter  fi-om  CSC  to  WSC,  16  Jan.  1916,  as  foimd  in  Soames.  Winston  and  Clemeinine.  154. 

^'^  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  16  Feb.  1916,  as  foimd  in  Soames.  Winston  and  Clementine.  177. 

^l^iRose.    Churchill,    254. 

'^'^I'Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC.  2  Aug.  1914.  as  found  in  Soames.  \^  inston  and  Clementine.  98. 

.vlxin  Hardwick,  Joan.  Clementine.  121. 

.vIlx  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  30  Dec.  191-5,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Mar)-.    Winston  and  Clementine.  l42.   This  is  the  same  let- 
ter in  wliich  Clementine  refers  to  Lloyd  George  as  being  the  "direct  descendant  of  Judas  Iscariot. " 

'Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  2  Jan.  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  CUenieinine.  l45.     Winston  hijnself  acknowledges  in 
tliis  letter  that  Lloyd  George  vehemently  opposed  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  Imi  places  the  blame  for  its  failure  on  the  'slothful- 
ness  and  procrastination'  of  Prune  Minister  Asquith.    It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  \^inston  beUeves  that  between  Lloyd  George  and 
himself,  "there  is  no  reason  why  ordinan'  relationship  should  not  be  preserved." 

'•  Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  6  Dec.  1915,  as  foimd  in  Soames,   Winston  and  Clementine.  128. 

'"  Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  19  Dec.  1915.  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementme.  138. 

'"'Soames.  Clementine  Chiu-chill.    190.    It  should  be  noted  that  Wmston  chd  not  receive  the  appointment  to  conmiand  a 
Brigade,  but  that  Prime  Minister  Asquith  withdrew  his  approval  for  Winston's  promotion  due  to  political  pressure. 

''^Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  13  March  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  186. 

'^Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  19  Jan.  1916  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  156. 

'^^Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  28  March  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  196.  The  Conmuttee  to  wliich 
WSC  is  referring  is  Carson's  Unionist  War  Committee.  It  was  made  up  of  over  150  Conservative  and  Lnionist  MPs  in  favor  of. 
among  other  things,  more  effective  war  management. 

'^^  Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  7  Jan.  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  l48. 

'^^ii  Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  28  March  1916,  as  foimd  in  Soames.  \^^inston  and  Clementine.  196. 

'^-^  Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  27  Nov.  1915,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  120. 

'-"^Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  7  Jan.  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  l48. 

'mid..  148. 

'-^^Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  19  Jan.  1916.  as  foimd  m  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  156.     Clementine  began  work  after 
the  Dardanelles  campaign  with  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  whose  purpose  was  to  organize  and  run  canteens  for  the 
growing  army  of  civihans.   Her  job  was  to  organize  the  canteens  in  the  north  and  north-eastern  metropohtan  areas  of  London. 

'-^"Hardxvick,  Clenientine,121. 

'-^^ Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  28  Nov.  1915,  as  foimd  in  Soanies.  Winston  and  Clementine.  121. 

'-''^'Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  21  Jan.  1916,  as  foimd  in  Soanies,  Winston  and  Clementine,  158. 

'-'^^'^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  8  Feb.  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  171. 

LsvuLetter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  14  April,  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,   Winston  and  Clementine,  201. 

L^"Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC.  28  Nov.  1915,  as  found  m  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  121. 

l.xixLe^er  from  CSC  to  WSC,  l4  March  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soanies,   Winston  and  Clementine.  187. 

'-""Letter  from  WSC  to  CSC,  16  Meu-ch  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  189. 

IxxiLetter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  24  March,  1916,  as  found  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  193. 

i.xxuLetter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  6  April  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine,  197. 

Lxxm  Clementine  actually  wrote  a  letter  to  Asquith  confronting  his  true  political  motives  for  dismissing  ^  inston.    Hardwick 
attributes  Winston's  dismissal  in  part  to  the  marriage  of  Veneita  Stanley,  cousin  to  Clementine  and  alleged  misttess  of  .\squitli. 
Hardwick  expounds  that  Asquith  saw  her  marriage  as  a  betrayal  to  him  personally  and  poUticaUy  and  he  was  infuriated  when  he 
learned  how  highly  she  regarded  Winston.   Thus,  Asquith  felt  no  need  to  defend  Winston  to  many  MPs  who  were  calling  for  his 
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removal  from  the  Cabinet  due  to  the  failm-e  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign. 

l^^vpjardwick,  Clementine.  123. 

'-^^^Hardwick,  Clementine.  130. 

LxxviLg^gj.  fi-oni  WSC  to  CSC,  19  Jan.  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  156. 

l^^vi^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  4  Feb.  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementme.  168. 

kxviiiHardwick,  Clementine  Chm-chill.  143. 

^^^^Letter  from  CSC  to  WSC,  6  April  1916,  as  fomid  in  Soames,  Winston  and  Clementine.  198. 

'^^^^  Hough,  The  Triumphs  and  Tradgedies.  322. 

1^^  Gilbert,  Martin.   Winston  Chiu-chiU:  The  ChaUenge  of  War.   824-5. 

^^^^^^  Qtd  in  James,  Robert  Rhodes.    "The  Enigma."  in  Chiu-chiU  as  Peacemaker.,  ed.   James  W.  MuUer  (U.K.:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1997),    17. 

^^'^^^^  Arnison,  Rowland.    "Churchill  the  Candidate."  in  Churcliill  by  his  Contemporaries,  ed.  Charles  Eade  (London:  The 
Reprmt  Society)  1953.   87. 

Lxxxivpgu^^g^  Henry.   Winston  Churchill.    (New  York:  EP  Button  and  Co,  Inc.)    1974.    230. 

'^^^^^Ibid.,  280.   Winston  was  diagnosed  with  appendicitis  and  was  unable  to  travel  to  make  the  speeches.    Clementine  arrived 
in  Dundee  only  ten  days  before  polling  began.    She  received  help  from  some  liberal  MPs  and  Winston  arrived  for  only  the  last  4 
days  of  the  campaign. 
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From  Lakeview  to  Historic  Downtown: 
The  Revitalization  of  Birmingham 


) 


Cathy  Crenshaw 

hi  the  niid-lQ80s  Sloss  Real  Estate  Group  derided  to  head  in  a  new 
direction,  emphasizing  our  coniniitment  to  Birmingham.    While 
Birmingham  was  in  decline  and  the  suburbs  were  rapidly  growing,  we 
saw  opportunity  in  the  city  itself.    We  recognized  that  the  City  Center 
was  important  to  the  greater  metropolitan  area  because  the  urban  core 
provides  a  sense  of  identity  to  the  entire  region.    We  wanted  to  be 
involved  in  projects  that  helped  preserve  Birmingham's  chstinctive  char- 
acter and  helped  build  a  sense  of  community'.  Our  initial  work  w  ould  be 
the  renovation  of  unique  and  historic  buildings. 

Soon  we  learned  the  importance  of  planning.    When  we  moved  our 
offices  to  Lakeview.  on  Birmingham  s  Southside,  in  the  micl-1980's,  it 
was  not  a  pleasant  place.   There  were  overgro^\ai  lots,  burned  out  build- 
ings, few  street  lights  or  trees,  and  stibstandard  housing.   Today  there 
are  more  than  200  design  and  construction  related  busijiesses,  an  enter- 
taimiient  district,  and  Pepper  Place  Design  Center.   The  area  is  vibrant 
and  contmties  to  attract  new  business,   hi  addition,  several  parts  of  the 
district  have  become  places  of  conunmiitj'.   The  difference  between  the 
Lake^^ew  of  fifteen  years  ago  and  todav  is  simplv  the  cUfference  that 
comes  with  effective  plamiing. 

hi  1986  we  and  other  concerned  business  owaiers  fomied  the  South 
7^  ^  Avenue  Merchants'  Association,  which  later  grew  to  become  the 
LakeWew  Business  Association.   Mike  Calvert  at  Operation  New 
Bimiingham,  Mike  Dobbins,  then  head  of  plamimg  for  the  Cit\'  of 
Bimmigham,  and  our  busmess  association  began  to  incorporate  plan- 
ning mto  the  neighborhood.  Using  the  Main  Street  model  from  the 
National  Trust  as  a  template,  we  applied  four  principles: 

•  DESIGN  -  We  wanted  a  pedestrian-friendly  neighborhood  and  to 
preserve  the  historic  character  of  the  neighborhood. 

•  ORGANIZATION  -  We  committed  to  a  strong  business  organiza- 
tion workmg  to  mamtam  a  good  relationsliip  with  the  citv'. 

•  PROMOTION  -  Starting  with  the  Lake\-iew  Street  Fau',  we 
worked  to  bring  events  and  festivals  to  the  area,  uicluding  the 
Crawfish  Boil.  Birmingham  Jam,  and  the  Shamrockm  St.  Patrick's 
Dav  Festival,  and  a  smmiier  Farmers'  Market. 
ECONOMIC  RESTRUCTLT^ING  -  We  needed  an  economic  hook 
for  the  neigliliorhood.    In  the  niid-1980's  Lake\iew  had  a  handful 
of  pamt  stores  and  construction  companies,  hghting  showTooms 
such  as  Mayer  Electric,  and  the  Loretta  Goodwin  Caller)'.   Our 
hook  for  the  neighborhood  would  in\olve  recruiting  more  design 
and  consti'uction  related  businesses. 

In  1991,  with  help  from  Frank  Setzer  and  the  Aubiu-n  Studio,  the 
citN-  created  a  Master  Plan  for  the  Bmiiingham  Cit)'  Center  and  refined 
the  plan  for  Lake\iew.   Officially.  Birmingham  has  a  large  Cit\'  Center 
that  stretches  from  Interstate  65  to  Highway  280  and  from  the  Civic 
Center  to  Five  Points  South.   The  1991  plan  identified  distinct  neigh- 
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borhoods  or  districts,  and  when  the  plan  is  revised  in  2002,  the  unique  character  and  challenges  of 
each  existing  district  will  be  addressed.   The  Lakeview  Design  District  became  one  of  Birmingham's 
Revitalization  Districst.   Other  revitalization  districts  include:  the  Cultural  district     (the  Birmingham 
Museum  of  Art  to  the  Alabama  School  of  Fine  Arts);  Five  Points  South,  an  entertainment  district;  the 
Highland  Avenue  Corridor;  the  Loft  District;  the  Theater/McWane  District,  containing  the  McWane 
Center,  the  Alabama  Theater,  and  the  soon  to  be  renovated  Lyric  Theater;  and  the  Civil  Rights  District, 
including  the  Civil  Rights  Insitute,  16^    Street  Baptist  Church,  and  Kelly  Ingram  Park. 

In  addition  to  these  areas,  the  City  has  an  east/west  Railroad  Preservation  Corridor  that  stretches 
from  14*^^  to  32"'*  Streets.   Birmingham  does  not  have  a  river  to  tie  its  downtown  together  as  many 
other  cities  do.   Instead,  Birmingham  was  built  because  of  its  proximity  to  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone. 
Just  as  a  river,  which  provides  transportation,  is  the  starting  point  of  many  cities,  Birmingham's  "River 
of  Steel,"  its  railroad  tracks,  are  the  foiuiding  element  for  our  city.  There  is  not  a  proposed  Railroad 
Preservation  Park 


The  creation  of  Revitalization  Areas  has  benefits  for  both  the  city  and  the  affected  neighborhoods. 
New  projects  go  through  a  stricter  design  review  to  insiure  that  they  are  compatible  with  the  area.   The 
city  can  provide  distinctive  amenities,  such  as  the  special  streetlights,  new  sidewalks,  benches,  and 
trees. 

The  city  also  offers  economic  incentives.   For  example,  in  the  Highland  Avenue  Corridor  the 
American  Cancer  Society  built  their  headquarters,  Bayer  Properties  built  the  Crescent,  and  we  renovat- 
ed the  old  Rust  Engineering  Building.     None  of  these  projects  would  have  been  possible  without  assis- 
tance from  the  city.   As  a  result  these  three  projects  and  others  that  occurred  around  them  resulted  in 
more  than  $100  million  of  reinvestment  in  the  Highland  Avenue  Corridor. 


People  love  the  character  of  historic  buildings.   When  we  renovated  the  old  Doctor  Pepper  Syrup 
Plant  on  2"**  Avenue  South,  we  didn't  know  that  its  success  would  lead  us  to  an  additional  ten  buildings 
in  the  Pepper  Place  area.   The  former  CSX  Warehouse  became  The  Alabama  Ballet  Building,  with  its 
distinctive  green  roof  and  unique  design.   The  old  Martin  Biscuit  Building,  built  in  the  early  1930's, 
now  houses  FitzMartin  Advertising — and  the  Martin  in  FitzMartin  is  the  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
Martin  Biscuit  Company.   A  book  store,  a  kitchen  shop,  cabinet  and  furniture  design  shops,  a  bar,  a 
restaurant,  upscale  lighting  and  plumbing  showrooms,  antiques,  a  flower  shop,  a  marble  and  tile  show- 
room, and  TNT  Theater  are  now  part  of  a  community  of  businesses  m  the  renovated  warehouses. 
Other  real  estate  firms  and  entrepreneurs  have  started  similar  renovations  on  nearby  L*  Avenue  and 
23'^'*  Street  South. 

Downtown,  Sloss  recently  bought  the  property  that  included  the  old  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  as  well, 
Bradley  Arendt  Rose  and  White  chose  the  site  for  its  new  offices.   We  are  building,  in  partnership  with 
Barry  Real  Estate  of  Atlanta,  an  11  story,  300,000  square  foot  building  on  what  used  to  be  a  parking 
lot.   Because  of  our  conmiitment  to  historic  preservation  and  restoration,  we  are  keeping  the  old  Federal 
Reserve  Building  mtact.  And  we  are  building  16,000  square  feet  of  retail  space  along  three  streets. 


Our  biggest  project  to  date  is  Hope  VI.   Birmingham  is  fortunate  to  have  been  awarded  a  $35  mil- 
lion grant  from  HUD  to  create  a  master-planned,  mixed  use,  mixed  income  community  on  the  site  of 
the  current  Metropolitan  Gardens  Housing  Development  in  downtown  Birmingham.   Metropolitan 
Gardens,  located  just  east  of  the  Birmingham  Public  Library,  was  built  in  1940.   The  20.5  Acre  site 
consisted  of  72  structures.   The  architecture  of  the  910  residential  units,  typical  of  pubhc  housing,  is 
institutional  and  devoid  of  residential  scale.   Most  of  these  building  will  be  replaced,  but  three  beautiful 
historic  buildings  within  the  project  area  will  be  preserved  -  Phillips  High  School,  Powell  Elementary 
School,  and  the  Birmingham  Health  Care  Building. 

Hope  VI  allows  for  intensive  planning  and  revitalization  of  a  12-block  area  of  downtown 
Birmingham.   We  will  build  663  apartments,  townliouses,  and  lofts  on  the  site.   Our  goal  is  to  create  a 
downtown  community  that  will  be  beautiful  and  that  anyone  would  feel  good  about  living  in.   Since  it 
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will  be  a  mixed  income  community,  some  of  the  ramilies  li\  ing  tlicre  w  ill  icceiM'  government  assistance 
while  others  pay  full  market  rate. 

We  have  ten  guiding  principles  lor  Hope  VI.  including: 

•  Conununity  Based  -  We  have  worked  hard  to  include  many  stakeholders  in  this  project.  lifMii  fed- 
eral, state,  and  city  officials  to  nearby  property  owners  such  as  Amsouth  Bank,  tiie  YM(i A.  die 
Birmingham  School  Board,  the  Rushton  Foundation,  and  the  residents  themselves. 

•  Walk  to  Work  -  The  neighborhood  will  be  pedestrian-friendly  and  the  needs  of  pedestrians  are 
being  carefully  designed  into  the  project. 

•  Urban  Not  Suliurban  -  We  recognize  the  urban  character  of  the  area  and  want  to  preserve  that 
with  clustered  housing  and  plenty  of  room  outdoors  for  recreation. 

•  Greener  Is  Better  -  We  want  parks,  trees,  and  open  space  downtowai.   We  are  incorporating  ener- 
gy efficiency  and  other  environmental  principles  into  our  design. 


As  all  of  these  examples  demonstrate,  Sloss  Real  Estate  Group  has  chosen  to  believe  in  the  potential 
of  Birmingham.   However  fine  om*  suburbs  may  be,  we  can't  be  a  great  city  without  a  strong  City 
Center.   We  must  continue  to  honor  the  history  of  this  place,  to  work  here,  to  invest  here,  to  enjoy 
Birmingham's  amenities  and  participate  in  its  community.   Planners  and  developers  must  preserve  his- 
toric structures,  build  new  facilities  that  adliere  to  the  existing  environment,  create  venues  where  people 
can  come  together  as  a  community  and  bring  the  city  to  life. 


» 
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Matthew  Parrish,  a 
senior  Political  Science 
major  from  Geraldine, 
Alabama,  wrote  Symbols 
of  Defiance:  An  Analysis 
of  the  Role  of  SyaiilDolic 
Protest  in  the  Tiananmen 
Massacre  yb//)r.  Ed 
LaMonte's  FS  311:  CiyH 
Rights  and  Justice 
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in  the  largest  country  in 
the  world.  Also,  because 
of  the  Civil  Rights  class 
material  I  was  interested 
in  how  people  execute  a 
protest  movement.  This 
paper  allowed  me  to 
pursue  both  of  those 
interests. . .  I  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the 
facts  of  the  Tiananmen 
Square  protest  and  mas- 
sacre. I  found  that  I  had 
to  tell  a  major  part  of 
the  story  to  place  the 
details  of  the  protest 
techniques  in  context.  I 
also  learned  that  simple 
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written  or  spoken 
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Symbols  of  Defiance: 

An  Analysis  of  the  Role  of  Symbolic  Protest 

in  the  Tiananmen  Massacre 


Matthew  Parrish 

The  1989  Tiananmen  Scjuare  protests  lasted  over  a  six  week  period 
in  April,  May,  and  June.   Students  from  universities  throughout  Chma 
poured  into  the  most  important  public  meeting  space  in  the  coimtry  to 
protest  government  corruption  among  Chinese  officials  and  promote 
democratic  reform.   The  democratic  movement  culminated  in  a  brutal 
massacre  of  the  residents  of  Beijing  by  the  People's  Liberation  Army 
(PLA),  estimates  of  which  range  from  300  to  3000  deaths.   During  the 
movement  the  students  employed  one  of  two  types  of  protest  techniques, 
both  of  which  achieved  varied  results.   The  first  of  these,  direct  criti- 
cism, took  the  form  of  dazibao.,  or  character  posters,  that  criticized  the 
government  for  one  reason  or  another.   Dazibao  were  cjuite  effective  to 
this  end  because  they  were  economical,  they  were  relatively  permanent, 
they  were  easy  to  relay,  and  they  allowed  people  to  disperse  diverse  con- 
tents (Nan  146).   As  the  movement  progressed,  direct  criticism  would 
take  the  form  of  written  petitions  addressed  to  government  officials  high 
up  in  the  bureaucratic  heirarchy.   These  appeals,  however,  acliieved  only 
minimal  success  because  there  were  so  many  student  groups  sending  so 
many  different  recp^iests.    Symbolic  protests  seemed  to  be  more  effective 
as  in  unifying  people  behind  one  or  two  general  causes.   In  this  paper,  I 
seek  to  examine  and  determine  the  effectiveness  of  symbolic  protest 
techniques  dming  the  Tianamnen  Square  protests.   I  also  attempt  to 
place  the  significant  events  in  the  context  of  the  overall  protest  move- 
ment.  I  find  that  the  technique  was  a  very  effective  method  in  which  to 
rally  support  for  the  movement  and  communicate  the  major  ideas  of  the 
movement  to  large  amounts  of  supporters. 

The  brave  students  who  initiated  and  carried  out  the  bulk  of  the 
Tiananmen  protests  mobilized  in  April  of  1989  because  of  many  com- 
plex socioeconomic  and  political  reasons,  but  the  spark  that  started  the 
inferno  was  the  death  Hu  Yaobang  (Nan  57).   On  April  15,  1989,  Hu, 
the  former  General  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  died  of  a 
heart  attack.   An  energetic,  bubbly  little  man  who  was  a  penpal  and 
admirer  of  Richard  Nixon,  he  had  been  a  senior  Chinese  Communist 
Party  (CCP)  official  and  the  hand-picked  successor  of  Premier  Deng 
Xiaoping  (Salisbury  45).   However,  he  was  dismissed  from  liis  post 
because  he  had  refused  to  side  with  Deng's  hard  liners  in  the  CCP 
against  the  sporadic  student  protests  of  1986  and  1987  (Simmie  and 
Nixon,  28).   His  willingness  to  stand  up  agamst  Deng  made  him  a 
champion  of  student  activists  throughout  China,  and  many  had  hoped 
he  would  return  to  lead  China  into  a  period  of  democratic  reform.   In 
his  account  of  his  experiences  during  the  1989  Tiananmen  protests,  for- 
mer Beida  student  representative  Shen  Tong  states,  'T  placed  a  lot  of  my 
hope  in  him,  because  he  had  always  been  one  of  the  more  open-minded 
and  honest  of  the  party  leaders"  (Shen  166) 

When  the  news  of  Hu's  death  reached  college  campuses  around 
China,  all  the  discontent  with  the  CCP  that  had  been  bubblmg  under 
the  surface  in  the  so-called  '''democracy  salons,""  or  discussion  groups 
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that  met  in  dorm  rooms  and  coffee  shops,  rose  to  the  surface  (Cheng  124).     Beginning  at  the  grassroots 
level,  students  would  employ  the  most  important  and  effective  use  of  symbolic  protest  in  the  entire 
period  from  April  to  .Inly.  l')8^).   They  used  Hu's  reputation  as  a  democratic-minded  leader  as  a  rally- 
ing point  and  the  national  publicity'  generated  by  Hu's  memorial  service  as  a  megaphone  for  their  polit- 
ical voices. 

Praising  a  previous  Chinese  leader  as  a  means  of  Nciling  criticism  of  a  currcnl  one  has  e\ol\ed  as  a 
means  of  symbolic  protest  under  communism.    Because  it  partially  supports  and  legitimizes  the  Chinese 
government,  would-be  reformers  can  say  all  they  want  (to  a  point)  and  the  government  will  not  try  to 
silence  them.    It  was  used  by  students  in  the  mid- 1 970  s  when  they  pi-aised  Zhao  Enlai  and  his  hopes 
for  modernization  in  order  to  criticize  Mao's  Gang  of  Four  and  their  continuance  of  the  harshlv  con- 
ducted Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Re\olution  (Shen  25).    In  the  days  following  Hu  Yaobang  death,  stu- 
dents posted  dazibao  praising  Hu  and  criticizing  the  current  CCP  leaders  such  as  Premier  Li  Peng  and 
former  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  in  the  public  spaces  in  their  universities  (Cheng  124).   At  Beijing 
Universit\-  (called  Beida  for  short)  one  such  poster  proclaimed,  ""Those  who  should  die  live,  those  who 
should  live  have  died'  (Sinnnie  and  NLxon  18).   hi  life,  Hu  had  been  a  minor  reformer,  but  in  death, 
his  name  was  uplifted  as  a  leader  who  had  the  courage  to  express  a  divergent  opinion  from  the  relent- 
lessly unified  National  People's  Congress  (Simmie  and  Nixon,  28). 

The  use  of  a  former  comrade  as  a  model  for  democratic  reform  placed  the  current  Part)'  leadership 
in  a  quandary.    Even  though  Hu  had  been  denomiced  witliin  the  part),  his  popularity  among  the  people 
rendered  them  politically  unable  to  label  him  as  an  enemy  (Simmie  and  Nixon,  27).   The  students  saw 
this  as  a  loophole  that  they  could  exploit,  and  on  April  17  the  Federation  of  Beijing  Student  Unions 
(FBSU)  petitioned  the  StancUng  Cominittee  of  the  People's  Congress  with  seven  demands.  First  the  CCP 
should  to  restore  Hu's  reputation  as  a  servant  of  the  people.   Second,  the  students  called  for  a  reassess- 
ment of  the  1986  student  demonstrations  and  subsecjuent  crackdown  on  intellectuals.   Third,  the  stu- 
dents called  for  better  general  treatment  of  intellectuals.   Fourth,  the  Chinese  government  was  to  estab- 
lish guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.   Fifth,  the  budget  for  education  was  should  be 
increased.    Sixth,  a  system  for  punishing  corrupt  officials  should  be  established.   Aiid  seventh,  the 
incomes  of  the  top  Party'  leaders  should  be  publicly  disclosed  (''June  Four'  5).   By  submitting  this  hst 
of  demands,  the  students  were  coupling  their  symbolic  protest  with  direct,  written  pleas  to  the  govern- 
ment for  reform.   On  April  18  the  actual  protest  in  Tianamiien  unofficially  began  when  students  suc- 
ceeded in  affixing  a  banner  to  the  Monument  of  the  Revolutionary  Martyrs  declaring  Hu  to  be  "The 
Soul  of  China  "  (Simmie  and  NLxon  3). 

The  Chmese  government  m  1989  was  well  aware  of  the  use  of  student  protests  and  the  t)-]3e  of 
national  support  that  they  were  capable  of  gathering,   hi  his  account  of  the  movement.  Shen  cjuotes  liis 
sister  as  saying. 

Every  student  movement,  no  matter  what  its  origins,  eventually  becomes  a  movement  against 
some  form  of  official  corruption  and  government  oppression.   The  government  knows  better 
than  anyone.  Because  so  many  tilings  are  wToiig  in  this  country,  any  spark  could  set  off  a 
prairie  fire.  (82) 

These  words  seemed  prophetic  as  the  CCP  chose  to  fight  fire  with  fire.   The  first  student-police  clashes 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  April  1 8  when  thousands  of  Beida  students  gathered  on  campus  and  decided 
march  the  seven  kilometers  to  Tiananmen  carrying  white  paper  flower  wreaths  (Nan  90).   Once  there, 
the  students  staged  a  sit-in  in  front  of  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People,  otherwise  known  as  Zhongnanliai. 
When  the  students  tried  to  send  a  wneath  and  the  petition  into  Zhongnanliai.  armed  police  formed  a 
human  wall  and  stopped  them  short  ("June  Four '  7). 

On  the  evening  of  April  20  students  assembled  in  front  of  Xinhuamen  Gate,  the  main  entrance  into 
Zhongnanliai.   As  the  students  gathered  shouting  pro-democracy  chants  the  crowd  swelled  to  about 
twenty-  thousand.   At  approximately  2:30  a.m.,  a  large  police  force  emerged  from  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ed to  disperse  the  crowd  bv  force.   More  than  100  students  and  4  policemen  were  injured  during  the 
confrontation.   The  police  managed  to  move  most  of  the  crowd  out  of  the  area,  but  about  three  hun- 
ch-ed  students  persisted,  staging  a  sit-down  pi'otest  and  shouting  iove  of  country  is  not  criminal "  and 
''long  live  democracy'   ( "June  Four '  8).   The  goveniment  would  later  accuse  the  students  of  shouting 
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"reactionary  slogans"  (Simmie  and  Nixon  20). 

Once  the  CCP  used  force  on  the  student  demonstrators,  the  students  stepped  up  their  vehement  criti- 
cism of  the  Party  leadership.    In  particular  they  began  to  harshly  criticize  government  nepotism.    In  the 
late  80's  this  had  become  such  a  problem  in  the  Chinese  government  that  it  inspired  the  saying,  "The 
only  thing  that  works  [to  get  ahead]  in  China  is  a  good  father"  (Simmie  and  NLxon  17).    Student  repre- 
sentative Shen  Tong  drafted  a  dazibao  with  Hu's  last  words,  symbolic  in  themselves:  "Yaobang  yiyan: 
Ado  wuguo"  or  "Yaobang  s  last  words:  Ado  ruins  the  nation."   This  was  a  symbolic  reference  to  the 
character  in  Romance  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.,  Ado,  who  was  the  stupid  son  of  King  Liu  Bei  that  inher- 
ited his  father's  throne.   This  was  also  a  direct  reference  to  Premier  Li  Peng,  who  had  allegedly  gained 
his  position  tlirough  family  connections  (Shen  170).   The  students  were  particularly  frustrated  with  the 
rampant  nepotism  in  government  because  it  meant  that  the  best  jobs  were  assigned  to  the  graduates 
with  the  best  connections.   Intellectuals  and  professionals  were  disillusioned  with  the  system  as  well 
because  the  graduates  with  the  best  job  offers  became  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  professors  with  the 
liighest  salaries  (Simmie  and  NLxon  8).   Their  disillusionment  with  the  bureaucracy  made  them — and 
most  of  Beijing's  workers  as  well — sympathetic  to  the  student  movement. 

With  the  support  of  the  public  behind  them,  the  students  sought  to  defy  a  government  order  closing 
off  the  square  on  April  22,  the  day  of  Hu's  memorial  service,  to  prevent  students  from  protesting.   The 
battle  lines  were  drawn,  and  the  government  had  presented  what  jomnalists  Scott  Sirmnie  and  Bob 
Nixon  described  as  "a  direct  challenge  to  the  movement"  (21).    On  the  evening  of  April  21,  students 
from  19  colleges  and  universities  established  "a  provisional  conmiittee  to  organize  student  attendance 
at  the  memorial  service  at  Tianamnen  Scjuare  the  next  morning"  ("June  Four"  13).   The  organizers  did 
their  jobs  well,  as  thousands  of  students  flooded  into  the  square  in  the  middle  of  the  night  (Simmie  and 
Nixon  21).   On  Saturday,  April  22  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  students  were  in  place,  sitting  on 
the  ground  waiting  for  the  memorial  service  being  held  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People.   In  another 
attempt  at  direct  negotiation,  the  provisional  committee  presented  the  authorities  with  two  sets  of 
requests.   The  first  set  of  requests,  the  original  seven  drafted  by  the  FBSU,  was  presented  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22"^^  when  three  students  were  allowed  into  the  Great  Hall  of  the  People.   Displaying  perhaps 
the  most  blatantly  defiant  form  of  symbolic  protest  yet,  the  students  presented  the  requests  on  a  scroll 
like  those  which  had  been  presented  to  Chinese  emperors.   The  students  had  long  hair  and  wore  stone 
wash  jeans  and  tennis  shoes.   They  knelt  in  front  of  the  granite  pillars  in  mock  deference  until  the 
major  government  officials  inside  the  Hall,  fully  aware  that  they  had  been  satirized,  sent  a  minor  offi- 
cial to  collect  the  petition  (Simmie  and  NLxon  28). 

The  second  set  of  requests  was  more  practical  in  nature,  addressing  the  treatment  of  the  protesters 
on  hand  that  day.   The  recfuests  called  upon  the  government  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the  sit-in  stu- 
dents, allow  the  students  into  the  Great  Hall  to  pay  their  respects  to  Hu's  remains,  and  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  armed  police  beat  students  in  the  April  20  Xuihuamen  Gate  incident.   The  officials  accepted 
only  the  first  request  of  the  three  ("June  Four"  13). 

With  the  students  producing  demands  almost  as  cfuickly  as  they  could  be  drafted  and  the  govern- 
ment not  responding  to  any  of  them,  the  stage  was  thus  set  for  the  next  phase  of  symbohc  protest.    On 
April  21,  the  Federation  of  Beijing  Student  Unions  declared  a  "no  limit  class  boycott"  in  thirty-five  col- 
leges in  Beijmg  to  protest  police  atrocities  in  the  Xinhuamen  Gate  incident  and  censorship  of  the  news 
("June  Foiu""  12).   They  asked  for  and  received  the  support  of  the  faculties  at  Beida  and  the  People's 
University  ("Jime  Four"  20).     This  class  boycott  symbolized  the  importance  that  the  students  placed 
on  the  progressing  student  movement  and  their  wilhngness  to  put  their  futures  on  the  line  in  order  to 
sustain  it. 

The  multi-campus  class  boycott  came  at  a  time  when  a  war  of  words  was  going  on  between  students 
and  the  government.   The  Party's  propaganda  machine  had  been  set  into  motion.   On  April  25,  the 
China  Central  Television  network  (CCTV)  aired  a  statement  saying,  "This  is  a  planned  conspiracy, 
wliich  in  essence  aims  at  negating  the  leadership  of  the  sociahst  system"  (Siimnie  and  NLxon  37).   This 
was  an  ominous  declaration,  for  the  students  knew  that  this  type  of  statement  had  been  used  by  the 
Chinese  government  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  twentieth  century  to  justify  the  use  of  force 
against  Chinese  citizens  (Simmie  and  NLxon  40).   On  the  following  day,  an  editorial  included  in  the 
Chinese  People 's  Daily — upon  the  instruction  of  party  boss  Deng  Xiaoping — declared  that  the  mirest 
was  "a  conspiracy  to  wrest  power  from  the  Communist  Party"  and 
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stated  that  the  goveniinent,  for  the  sake  of  China,  must  "resohitely  stop  the  unrest"  (Cheng  126). 

The  democratically  elected  student  leaders  in  the  movement  responded  to  the  government  propagan- 
da by  doing  what  they  could  to  symbolically  show  thai  the  claims  w  ere  false.    At  Qinghua  Universit)^  on 
April  27  as  students  prepared  to  march  to  Tiananmen,  the  student  leaders  resigned.    Since  they  were 
the  "'very  small  mnnber  of  people  with  ulterior  motives,"  their  resignation  would  undermine  die  Party's 
propaganda  campaign.    They  then  joined  the  students  in  the  back  of  the  pack  (Sinmiie  and  Nixon  42). 
Even  the  common  criminals  of  Beijing  seemed  to  be  trying  to  defy  the  government's  propaganda: 
Beijing  Public  Security  Biueau  statistics  indicated  that  the  crime  rate  in  the  city  during  the  protest  peri- 
od actually  fell  to  the  lowest  rates  of  the  year  (''June  Four"  11 4). 

The  students  tried  to  make  their  grassroots  solidarity  known  to  the  public  as  well.   The  night  before 
Hu's  memorial  service,  a  huge  mass  of  thousands  of  students  from  all  of  Beijing's  major  universities 
marched  toward  Tianamiien  Square.   As  a  symbol  of  their  determination  to  remain  a  student-only 
demonstration,  they  marched  arm  in  arm  on  the  perimeters,    hi  addition,  this  human  chain  had  a  prac- 
tical purpose,    h  sei-ved  to  keep  out  unruly  agitators  sent  by  the  government  to  discredit  the  movement. 
According  to  Sinimie  and  NLxon,  this  action  helped  '"'■  retain  an  element  of  purity  to  their  march"  (21). 

The  CCTV  report  and  the  People's  Daily  editorial  also  presented  the  students  with  the  challenge  of 
showing  that  they  were  not  trying  to  be  violent  or  destructive.   They  handed  over  to  the  authorities 
three  radicals  from  Hunan  provuice  that  splattered  paint  all  over  the  huge  portrait  of  Mao  in  the 
Square.   Also,  according  to  Duke  University  sociology  professor  Nan  Lin,  "On  several  occasions  they 
even  formed  a  human  fence  to  protect  the  Party  leaders'  compound  from  the  possibility  of  being 
stormed  by  angry  workers"  (130). 

The  protesters  also  took  steps  to  see  that  they  did  not  appear  too  anticommunist.   They  used  the 
words  of  Mao  himself  to  counter  Party  rhetoric,  shouting  chants  such  as  'Those  who  put  down  student 
movements  will  have  a  bleak  future"  and  'Tf  the  students  don't  act,  who  will"  (Shen  180).   They  also 
sang  Chinese  patriotic  songs  such  as  'The  Internationale"  as  they  marched,  hoping  that  these  signs  of 
patriotism  would  discourage  interference  froin  the  government  ("June  Four"  2). 

As  the  events  of  early  may  progressed,  however,  the  patriotic  strains  of  "The  Internationale    gave 
way  to  the  African  American  civil  rights  movement  standard  "We  Shall  Overcome"  (Salisbur)^  33).   The 
rising  frustration  of  student  protesters  would  lead  to  resort  to  a  new  level  of  symbolic  speech:  the 
hunger  strike. 

Talk  of  beginning  the  hunger  strike  began  on  May  12  at  Beida  when  a  female  stvident  named  Chai 
Ling  made  an  emotional  speech  in  the  pubhc  sc[uare  advocating  the  measure  (Shen  238).    She  inunedi- 
ately  amassed  a  group  of  followers  who  drafted  a  declaration  of  demands  on  the  same  day.   First,  they 
wanted  to  inunediately  engage  the  government  in  fair  and  equal  substantive  dialogue  with  student  rep- 
resentatives.  Second,  they  wanted  the  government  to  affirm  the  student  movement  as  a  patriotic  and 
democratic  movement  (Nan  74).   The  hunger  strike  began  the  next  day.  May  13,  when  two  thousand 
students  inarched  from  Beida  to  the  Monument  to  the  Revolutionary^  Martyrs  to  begin  fasting  ("June 
Four"  55). 

The  student  protesters  had  made  one  of  the  most  dramatic  statements  they  could  possibly  make. 
The  Tiananmen  protests  had  become  a  life  or  death  matter,  and  the  gravit}'  of  the  situation  was  felt 
throughout  all  segments  of  society.    Workers  provided  the  students  with  food,  clothes,  and  bedding; 
intellectuals  pleaded  with  the  govennnent  to  honor  the  hunger  strikers  demands:  students  from 
throughout  China  rushed  to  the  scjuare  to  take  part  in  the  hunger  strike.   The  movement  had  been  on 
the  verge  of  faltering  because  of  a  lack  of  public  support,  but  the  hunger  strike  provided  the  student 
movement  with  a  much-needed  "shot  in  the  arm  "  (Nan  75).   According  to  Professor  Nan  Lin, 

The  hunger  strike  against  the  government  signaled  a  dramatic  acceleration  of  the  move- 
ment.  It  sent  large  numbers  of  strikers  and  students  to  encamp  at  Tiananmen  and 
Zhonganhai,  and  it  sought  a  direct  confrontation  ^\ath  the  govermnent.   Strikers  were  deter- 
mined that  this  action  would  be  a  final  act:  either  the  govermnent  accepted  their  demands  or 
the  students  were  prepared  to  die.  (74) 

The  hunger  strike  touched  the  heart  of  literally  millions  of  Beijing  residents  like  no  amount  of  char- 
acter posters  could,  and  on  May  17  nearly  two  million  people  from  all  segments  of  societ)^  hit  the  streets 
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to  support  them  (Nan  100).   The  students  had  created  a  movement  with  a  truly  national  appeal. 

As  a  result  of  the  hunger  strike  and  the  unprecedented  pubhc  support  it  was  generating,  the  govern- 
ment on  May  18  agreed  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  the  student  leaders.   This  marked  a  crucial  point  where 
it  seemed  that  s\'Tnbolic  protest  had  initiated  successful  direct  negotiations  with  the  government. 
However,  the  dialogue  soon  reached  an  impasse.   The  students  strongly  condemned  the  People's  Daily 
editorial  and  pleaded  with  the  officials  to  disclaim  it.   The  Party  officials  refused,  wholly  unwilling  to 
admit  that  they  had  been  mistaken.   The  student  representatives  returned  to  the  Square  accusing  the 
authorities  of  a  "lack  of  sincerity, '  demanding  a  dialogue  with  Premier  Li  Peng  ("June  Four"  58). 
Frustrations  rose  on  both  sides  as  hunger  strikers  obstinately  remained  in  the  square  despite  Li  Peng's 
declaration  of  martial  law  in  eight  districts  of  Beijing.   In  his  speech,  Li  said  that  the  demonstrators 
"disturb [ed]  the  social  order  and  create  chaos"  ("June  Fom-"  87).   He  also  reiterateed  that  the  govern- 
ment officials  suspected  outside  agitators  of  manipulating  the  students  for  their  own  political  gam — a 
claim  that  woidd  later  be  used  to  justify  the  use  of  force  to  disperse  the  now  immense  nrunber  of  people 
that  had  congregated  on  the  Square.   The  declaration  proclaimed  that  "demonstrations,  petitions,  class 
boycotts,  work  stoppages,  and  other  mass  activities  that  impede  normal  order  are  bamied"  ("Jime 
Four"  89). 

Efforts  to  restore  order  began  when  army  officers  in  plamclothes  covertly  made  their  way  into  the 
city  center  from  outside  Beijing  and  took  control  of  the  CCTV,  the  Central  Radio  Station,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  CCP  ("June  Four"  90).   This  had  to  be  a  secret  operation 
because  the  residents  of  Beijmg  were  mobilized  behind  the  students  and  determined  to  protect  their 
children,  both  figurative  and  hteral,  from  being  assaulted  by  the  government.   On  May  21  soldiers  and 
mihtary  personnel  tried  to  make  their  way  into  Tiananmen  via  the  streets  and  subway  system,  but  they 
were  physically  blocked  by  more  than  a  million  sympathizers  in  different  parts  of  the  city  ("Jime  Four" 
98).   While  soldiers  and  citizens  clashed  in  various  places,  student  representatives  desperately  tried  to 
preserve  the  peace.  They  urged  the  citizens  "not  to  respond  when  berated,  not  to  strike  back  if  beaten" 
("Jime  Four"  99).   Detemiuied  to  get  tlirough  to  the  city  center,  a  hundi'ed  thousand  troops  surrounded 
Beijing  on  May  22,  with  large  numbers  of  them  making  their  way  to  Tianamnen  via  rmdergroimd  pas- 
sages ("Jmie  Four"  105).   With  the  People's  Liberation  Army  bearing  dowai  on  Beijing  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  violent  confrontation  looming  near,  the  democratic  movement  needed  a  ralhdng  point.   It  would 
come  from  the  scaffolds  of  the  Central  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Beijing. 

In  their  own  ways  the  students  of  the  Central  Academy  had  been  voicing  their  criticisms  of  the  gov- 
ernment since  early  in  the  movement.   On  April  17  art  students  had  contributed  a  six-meter- high  oil 
painting  to  the  movement,  placing  it  in  front  of  the  huge  picture  of  Mao,  symbolically  replacing  the 
memory  of  Chma's  history  w4th  their  hopes  for  China's  future  (Simmie  and  Nixon  27).   On  April  30  the 
Academy  had  held  a  photo  exhibition  in  which  250  images  of  the  emerging  student  movement  had 
been  on  display.    Shortly  after  the  exhibit  opened,  the  authorities  selectively  removed  all  photographs  of 
police  beating  up  students  at  Xinliuamen  Gate  ("Jmie  Four"  39).   In  the  early  stages  the  art  students  of 
the  Central  Academy  had  showai  themselves  to  be  competent  in  the  "art"  of  symbolic  protest,  but  when 
they  erected  the  "Goddess  of  Democracy"  on  May  30,  they  put  a  very  important  contribution  to  the 
movement  on  display  to  the  world. 

The  "Goddess"  was  a  seven-meter-tall  female  statue  made  of  st^Tofoam,  wood,  and  plaster  of  paris. 
The  woman  wore  a  white  robe  with  hair  blowing  in  the  wind,  and  she  held  a  torch  high  above  her  head 
in  both  hands  as  a  symbol  of  defiance  (Simmie  and  Nixon  158).  The  statue  was  an  obvious  symbol  of 
American  democracy,  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared  m  the  scpiare  it  was  swarmed  by  onlookers  and  derid- 
ed by  the  Chinese  media  as  an  outrage.  They  felt  that  the  "illegal  statue"  was  an  insult  to  the  Chinese 
people,  as  it  had  been  placed  in  the  most  hallowed  public  meeting  space  in  China  (Simmie  and  Nixon 
160). 

The  public  attention  that  the  statue  generated  came  at  the  perfect  time  to  reenergize  the  democratic 
movement.   The  size  of  the  encampment  on  the  scp_iare  had  been  dwindlmg,  and  the  hmiger  strike  was 
in  danger  of  fading  from  the  public  conscience.   However,  the  crowds  that  tlironged  to  see  the  Goddess 
renewed  the  interest  of  sympathizers.   In  addition,  it  provided  a  rallying  point  for  the  student  protest- 
ers, helping  them  to  refocus  on  the  goals  they  had  originally  set  out  to  accomplish  (Nan  108).   As  one 
French  reporter  said  when  he  first  saw  the  statue,  "It's  a  great  idea.   The  student  movement  has 
become  so  complicated.   What  it  needs  is  a  new  leader.   This  is  the  perfect  symbol"  (Shen  312). 
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The  citizens  of  Beijing  were  not  the  only  people  to  take  notice  of  the  statue:  the  officials  of  the  CCP 
were  fully  mindful  of  the  defiant  statue  staring  at  them  through  their  office  windows.    According  to  the 
American  author  Harrison  E.  Salisbmy,  who  was  in  Tiananmen  at  the  time,   "The  students'  placement 
of  the  statue  in  the  square  had  irritated  the  authorities  more  than  any  other  of  their  actions.    \'ou  could 
feel  their  outrage  in  every  statement  made  about  it  on  TV  and  in  the  papers "  (20). 

Sadly,  the  Goddess  of  Democracy's  greatest  asset  was  also  its  greatest  flaw.    As  a  symlxtlic  j)r()test  it 
was  tragically  effective  in  that  it  served  to  escalate  the  confrontations  between  the  student-citizen  coali- 
tion and  the  PLA.   True,  it  had  reinvigorated  a  popular  movement,  and  to  that  extent  it  was  a  success- 
ful form  of  protest.   Unfortunately,  however,  the  energy  it  generated  pushed  the  conflict  to  its  violent 
and  deadly  end.    When  they  erected  the  statue,  the  students  pushed  the  CCP  as  far  as  thev  were  willing 
to  go.   In  early  June  1989,  the  government  of  C^iina  decided  to  unleash  the  ironically  named  People's 
Liberation  Army  on  its  owii  people. 

On  June  2,  the  PLA  completely  surrounded  the  city  with  about  two  hundred  thousand  troops. 
Confrontations  occurred  once  again  between  soldiers  tr)dng  to  get  to  Tiananmen  Square  and  students 
and  citizens  tiying  to  block  their  way.   Many  citizens  placed  obstacles  such  as  large  steel  tubes  or  auto- 
mobiles in  the  narrow^  sti'eets  to  prevent  the  armored  personnel  carriers  and  tanks  from  getting  through 
("Jime  Four''  133).   The  next  mornmg,  June  3,  the  troops  forced  their  way  into  Beijing,  "provoking 
incidents  along  the  way  to  mcite  people  to  fight"  ("June  Fovu-"  140).   At  noon  troops  burst  into 
Tiananmen  Square  usmg  electric  clubs,  tear  gas,  and  rubber  bullets  to  separate  and  disperse  the  crowd. 
At  around  tvso  o'clock  approximately  ten  thousand  troops  burst  forth  from  the  Xinhuamen  Gate,  trying 
to  hem  a  part  of  the  crowd  in.   However,  the  crowd  soon  grew  to  about  a  hundred  thousand  in  that 
area  and  a  two-and-a-half-hom-  standoff  ensued.   The  ti'oops  withdrew  when  the  civilians  began  throw- 
ing rocks  at  them,  though  they  were  not  retreating.   They  were  regrouping  ("June  Four"  140). 

At  about  1:25  a.m.  in  the  Scjuare,  about  600  soldiers  in  four  or  five  columns  marched  from  the 
South  in  the  direction  of  The  People's  Hall.   They  fired  their  automatic  rifles  into  the  air,  moWng  closer 
and  closer  to  the  huge  crowd  of  protesters.   At  2:00  a.m.  the  "square  cleaning"  action  started.   The  col- 
umn encircled  the  protesters  unable  or  unwillmg  to  leave  the  square  and  indiscriminately  opened  fire 
with  hollow  point  bullets,  machine  guns,  and  tommy  guns  ("June  Foin"  l43).   Among  the  "comiter- 
revolutionarv  rioters"  gunned  dowai  was  a  nine-year-old  child  who  received  nine  buUet  womids.   A 
child  of  about  tliree  or  four  years  was  shot  seven  times,  and  some  witnesses  said  they  saw  a  soldier 
slaughter  a  tlu-ee-year-old  ^dth  his  bayonet  ("Jmie  Four"  l48). 

On  the  streets,  soldiers  on  tanks  fired  their  machine  guns  into  the  crowd  while  the  speakers  of  pro- 
paganda trucks  blared  messages  such  as  "'The  People's  LilDcration  Army  loves  the  capital"  and  "We  love 
the  people  of  Beijing.  Soldiers  and  people  are  one"  (Slien  324).   Approximations  of  the  death  toll  vary 
from  the  government  s  ridiculously  conservative  estimate  of  two  hundred  thirt)'-sLx  to  some  foreign  esti- 
mates of  up  to  three  thousand  (Smmiie  and  NLxon  198).   Whatever  the  number,  on  the  morning  of  June 
4  the  dead  bodies  in  the  Scp^iare  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  piled  up,  bm-ned,  and  remo\'ed 
by  helicopters  ("Jmie  Four "  14-5).   In  the  end,  Mao's  famous  words  had  been  proven  true.   In  China,  at 
least,  "All  power  comes  from  the  barrel  of  a  gmi." 

The  emplopnent  by  the  Chinese  government  put  an  effective  end  to  the  democratic  movement  of 
1989  and  silenced  all  govermnent  protests,  spnbolic  or  otherwase.    Chinese  citizens  are.  to  this  day.  for- 
bidden to  discuss  the  massacre  in  public  forums  (Simmie  and  Nbi^on  405),  and  whether  or  not  the 
movement  mil  have  an  impact  on  the  futin-e  of  China  remains  to  be  seen.   To  that  extent  1  would  say 
that  spnbolic  protest  was  unsuccessful  in  the  long  term  because  it  failed  to  achieve  its  desired  results, 
democratic  reform  in  the  Chinese  government.   However,  m  the  short  term,  that  is,  within  the  protest 
movement  itself,  1  would  conclude  that  the  s^anbolic  form  of  protest  was  a  highly  effecti^"e  protest  tech- 
nique.   It  served  as  a  surrogate  leader  when  the  movement  was  drifting  away  from  its  goals,  and  it  gen- 
erated interest  and  support  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the  participants  waned.    If  the  will  of  the  people 
had  been  the  deciding  factor  in  achieving  the  original  seven  demands,  then  spnbolic  protests  might 
have  had  greater  success.   However,  unfortunately  for  the  students  and,  indeed,  for  China,  all  the 
promise  of  the  democratic  protests  was  crushed  under  the  heavy  foot  of  the  PLA. 
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